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‘yy CURIOUS case is now before the New York Supreme 
Court. Under a recent agreement between the Mason 
Builders’ Association, of New York City, and the journey- 

men masons, both parties bound themselves not to do, or at- 

tempt to do, any work on any building against which a 

mechanics’ lien had been recorded. As nearly all mechanics’ 

liens are for debts which the owner of the building does not 
owe, this agreement was practically a compact amoung robbers 
to support each other in robbery. The first sufferer from it 
seems to have been the Central Realty Company, which, being 
offered the alternative of paying a claim which it had reason to 
resist, or seeing work upon its building indefinitely suspended, 
decided to test the legality of the agreement, and sued for an in- 
junction to prevent both parties to it from carrying it into effect. 


E need not say that the whole building world is interested 
W in the success of the Central Realty Company's conten- 

tion. ‘The whole system of mechanics’ lien laws is 
founded in injustice, and these laws have probably more effect 
than all other causes put together in discouraging building 
enterprises, pauperizing workingmen, and encouraging and sup- 
porting swindling contractors. Why mechanics, whose income 
is, on av average, larger than that of any other people in the 
community with equal education and capital, should be allowed 
by law, if they do not get their pay from the person whom they 
have chosen to trust, to help themselves to what they want out 
of the pocket of some one who owes them nothing, and who 
never asked them to work for him, while lawyers, doctors, 
ministers, clerks, bookkeepers, farmers and business men of all 
kinds, except those engaged in furnishing building materials, 
are obliged to inquire into the honesty of those with whom they 
deal, under penalty of loss if their confidence is misplaced, is 
one of the questions which will most perplex the sociologists of 
the future. Meanwhile, the effect of the lien laws is that any 
sharper, with or without enough capital or credit to pay for a 
suit of clothes, can set up as a builder, bid against honest and 
experienced men, take from them, by bidding less than the 
value of the work, contracts which rightfully belong to them, 
and proceed to engage men and purchase materials, without 
being expected to furnish any evidence of honesty or solvency. 
The men whom he employs do not even inquire into these 
points, knowing that the lien laws enable them to make good 
any deficiencies in their pay out of the pockets of innocent 
parties; and, in many States, those who furnish building ma- 
terials have the same privilege. ‘The cheerful swindler goes 
on with the work, draws regularly his payments under the 
contract, puts the money in a safe place, and, when he has got 
all he can, assigns, “for the benefit of creditors,” while the 
sub-contractors and journeymen, who are often in the secret, 
lay their hands upon the unfortunate owner, who is compelled 
by law to pay over again for what he has already paid for 
under the contract. Notwithstanding the ostensible rigor of 
the statutes, liens for fraudulent claims are often recorded 
with the genuine ones, on the supposition that the owner will 
not detect their fraudulent character, or will pay them to avoid 
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the expense and annoyance of a lawsuit; and the New York 
agreement, by stopping work on a building so long as any lien 
stands on the record against it, simply enables any person 
whatever, with fifty cents and an easy conscience, to record 
any sort of a trumped-up claim, and suspend operations on 
whatever buildings he chooses to attack, until he is bought off. 
‘yy NEW chapter in the Parks case in New York has opened, 
through the confession of one Farley, a fellow-delegate 
with Parks, and sharer in his guilt, although not in his 
profits. In the trial of the case in which Parks was found 
guilty, for extorting the sum of two hundred dollars from 
Josephus Plenty, the horticultural builder, Farley and Parks 
both swore positively that neither of them were at the place 
where the money was alleged to have been paid, at the time 
specified in the other evidence. The jury did not believe 
either of them, and found Parks guilty, while Farley was in- 
dicted for perjury, and held for trial. Parks was soon released, 
pending an appeal toa higher court, and displayed himself in 
public with more arrogance than ever, while the miserable 
Farley lay in prison, neglected and forgotten by those whom he 
had served. Possibly the dog-like fidelity of Farley might 
have supported even this test, had it not been for the sufferings 
of his poor wife, who was left to starve by those who had 
profited by ber husband’s crime. ‘This was too much, even 
for his patience, and he finally signified to the District Attorney 
his willingness to make confession. His confession will not 
save him from punishment for perjury, and not much of it has 
been made public, but it is known that one of the items of his 
story is that he and Parks went to Mr. W. E. D. Stokes, the 
owner of the enormous Ansonia apartment-house, where there 
had been a succession of strikes, and demanded fifty thousand 
dollars, as the price of cessation of the strikes. According to him, 
Mr. Stokes offered them a check for this sum, which they refused, 
and he finally paid them the whole amount in cash. This is 
only one of the performances through which the New York con- 
tractors are said to have been compelled to pay, during the last 
year, two million dollars in blackmail to persons of this class. 


R. JOHN SEELY WARD, Jr., a member of the Board 

of Managers of the New York Association for Improving 

the Condition of the Poor, has been spending the summer 
usefully in studying the French sanatoria for tuberculous chil- 
dren, at Berck-sur-Mer, Hendaye, Ormesson and Villiers-sur- 
Marne. We may remark that these establishments are quite 
familiar to American themselves in 
hospital and sanatorium work, but architects have not the 
public ear as an official has, and Mr. Ward’s enthusiasm for 
what he found there is likely to be productive of immense 
benefit to the rich and generous, but busy and ignorant, com- 
munity of New York. Those who have the welfare of their 
fellow-men at heart should never forget that tuberculosis destroys, 
in our cities, about one-fifth of all who die, or about one in 
every family, and that tuberculosis is a preventable, and, in its 
early stages, a curable disease. Whoever, therefore, helps to 
make possible the proper treatment of tuberculosis in a city of 
a million inhabitants assists in saving from premature death, 
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and in restoring to usefulness, about four thousand persons a 
year; and he who promotes such treatment for children is 
a benefactor of the most susceptible portion of the community. 
Physicians find that pronounced tuberculosis of the lungs, in 
children under fourteen, is rarely curable; but tuberculosis first 
shows itself most commonly in children in affections of the 
glands or joints, and in such cases, as French experience 
shows, the poison can, in very many instances, be entirely elimi- 
nated from the system by proper open-air treatment, aud the 
patient prepared for a long and useful life. We wish that 
Mr. Ward had found time to visit the day sanatoria in the 
parks of Berlin. These admirable charities could be repro- 
duced here in a few weeks’ time and at a trifling expense, 
and, for a very large class of patients, they are all that is 
needed for complete restoration to health. 

R. HENRY M. LEIPZIGER, of New York, is quietly 
}) earning the gratitude of the community by the courses of 

lectures which he has arranged, to be given under the 
wuspices of the Board of Education, for the scientific training 
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of workingmen. Most workingmen who are good for anything 
have a decided taste for theoretical, as well as applied science, 
and the habit of accurate thinking fostered by scientific study 
is as valuable as the increased fund of resource for his daily 
work which the practical man finds in such study. The Leip- 
ziger lecture courses are not by any means child’s play. Those 
who attend them are expected to do a certain amount of col- 
lateral reading, and, if possible, to continue the study of the 
subject by means of text-books, lists of which are furnished 
them. This winter, courses are to be given on Metallurgy, 
Physics, Correlation of Forces, Astronomy and Electricity, 
all by experts, and all with ample illustration. 


UILDINGS have a hard time in New York. Sometimes 
B under their foundations,” and tumbles them 
over; sometimes they collapse for no reason discoverable 
by the newspapers, and, of course, without fault on the part of 
the builder; and sometimes the wind is so misguided as to blow 
them down. ‘The last contingency is responsible for the col- 
lapse of a new Fire Department building, in process of erection 
on Fifty-sixth Street. The structure is of considerable size, 
measuring one hundred and fifty by two hundred feet, and 
of steel frame construction. The steel skeleton had been car- 
ried up about three stories high, when, one night, the watch- 
followed by a “terrific crash,” and 
saw the whole structure fall into the cellar. The pious contrac- 
tors of the metropolis, with their lawyers, generally see in 
such occurrences the hand of an inscrutable Providence; but 
poor, prosaic architects cannot refrain from asking what sort of 
steel construction it is that is prone to emit *“ rumblings,” fol- 
and then to dive into the cellar, in 
We are told that “a gale is said 
to have been responsible for the collapse ”. but no one seems to 
have been conscious of any gale at the time; and, even if there 
es are not so rare in New York that buildings 
ve so designed as to be unable to resist them. 


‘rain ” gets °° 


man * heard a rumble,” 


‘terrific crashes,” 
order that they may avoid it. 


lowed by 


had be en one, val 


must necessarily | 


| ilk distinguished architect of the College Chaptal, M. 
Ye igene Train, died recently at his home in the suburbs of 

Every architectural tourist who has entered Paris, 
 iidaaiaaied tourists do, by the Saint-Lazare Station, 
will remember that the train, just before entering the sta- 
tion, passes a large building of mingled stone and brick con- 
rather startling in its contrast of color amid the 
general monotony of Paris and its suburbs, but so delicately 
studied, and beautifully proportioned, as to attract the profes- 
building is the famous College 
Chaptal, once the most generally discussed building in Paris. 
It is due to the 


tectS to Say the 


as most 
struction, 


sional eye at once, This 


catholicity of appreciation of the French archi- 
at, although few of them, probably, would have 
ventured upon a similar experiment, the building was generally 
although of very economical construction, it was 
illustrated in all the professional journals, including the Croguis 
of the School of Fine-Arts, and gained for its designer the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, and the Due Prize, then awarded 
for the first time. It is hardly necessary to say that the ex- 


¢ 


ample thus set was extensively followed, and an epidemic of 
brick pelychromy threatened to descend upon Paris, but it was 
happily averted. Meanwhile M. Train entered the archi- 
tectural service of the city of Paris, and his routine duties, as 
well as those which he undertook as Professor in the National 
School of Decorative Arts, kept him for many years too busy 
to engage in ambitious professional work ; but he was able, not 
long ago, to display again, in the Lycée Voltaire, built for the 
s, his admirable skill. 


admire d, and, 


morals and manners of the Turks with remarkable success, 

and, if the names were suppressed, it would be difficult to 

whether a » part of the events re porte “1 from the South 
in the daily papers rs occurred in Mississippi or Macedonia. One 
of the latest Turko-American sports of the “ haughty South- 
rons” cor sists in shooting at statues. It will be remembered 
that the labors of archeologists in Asia Minor have been mate- 
rially int ara with by the passion of the Turkish laborers 
for using such Bae fh statues as might be dug up as targets, 
success in knocking off a nose, or a finger, or an ear, giving 
them, apparently, such delight as to render the temptation to 
make the attempt Srresistible. In the same way, in Georgia, 
where a rich cotton-planter recently undertook to erect one of 


Q' YME of our Southern friends are, apparently, studying the 


the very few statues which exist in the South, his neighbors, 
with much less excuse than the poor Mohammedans, who know 
that the Koran forbids the carving of images, took it upon 
themselves to rebuke their fellow-citizen’s * airs’ by shooting 
at his “ figger,” which was soon reduced to a shapeless lump. 
Those who may be disposed to endow Southern communities 
with works of art will undoubtedly take warning by this ex- 
ample. 


Wy GREAT engineering scheme is being seriously consid- 
ered in London. This is nothing less than the utilization 
of the water-power of the Victoria Falls, in Central Africa, 

for generating electrical currents, to be distributed as circum- 
stances may determine. Considering that it is not a great 
many years since the Victoria Falls were first seen by white 
men, and that they lie in a country swarming with savages, 
this project has a certain boldness, but the English-built rail- 
way is already within seventy miles of the cataract, and will 
undoubtedly reach it next year, so that the scheme is not im- 
practicable. The main difficulty will probably be to find cus- 
tomers for the power generated. The Victoria Fall is more 
than 400 feet high, while the cataract of Niagara is only one 
hundred and sixty feet; and taking into consideration allt the 
conditions, it is estimated that about thirty-five million horse- 
power can be utilized at Victoria, while Niagara can furnish 
only about seven million. Although the region about the 
Victoria Fall is inhabited only by barbarians, it is fertile, well- 
watered and temperate, needing only cultivation to fit it for a 
large population. besides this, its mountains are rich in gold, 
copper and iron, and it possesses extensive deposits of coal. 
Ultimately, these resources, with cheap power to aid in their 
development, will bring settlers to the country, and, meanwhile, 
it is proposed to try sending the power over long distances, to 
be utilized in the present civilized settlements. Within a 
radius of six hundred miles from Victoria Falls lie all the gold- 
fields of South Africa, and a large proportion of its railways, 
besides large districts of German and Portuguese Africa, and 
of the Congo State. Power is now transmitted by electricity 
in this country to a distance of nearly three hundred miles, and 
it seems by no means impossible that it may be successfully 
transmitted through twice that distance. 


) HE School of the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts pursues its 
[U, prosperous course quietly, but with increasing success. 

With about two hundred pupils, during each of several 
years past, it has taken its place among the great art-schools of 
the country, and its lists of scholarships and prizes, which is 
gradually growing in length, assures it the advantage of emula- 
tion which is so desirable in attracting students of fine-art, as 
well as in stimulating them to their best effort. As our read- 

know, the Lowell School of Design, later the Massachu- 
setts School of Design, is now incorporated with the Museum 
School, under the name of the Department of Design, with Mr. 
C. Howard Walker as Director. ‘The prizes of the School 
have been rather widely distributed during the past year. In 
the portrait class, the Sears Prize, given by Mrs. Montgomery 
Sears, was awarded to Mr. Chester 8. Kingsley, with honor- 
able mention to Mr. Leslie P. Thompson, Mrs. Philip Hale 
and Miss Agnes F. Harrison. The prize in the life class, also 
given by Mrs. Sears, was awarded to Mr. John Sharman, with 
mentions to Mr. John E. Bird and Miss Irma M. Seavey; and 
the Sears prize in the Antique Class was given to Mr. A. W. R. 
Edwards, with mentions to Mr. Charles F. Bailey, Miss Martha 
EK. Crocker, Miss Marion Bb. Allen and Miss Marguerite 
Rogers. The Thayer prizes, given to the class in Decoration 
by Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer, were carried off by Miss Sarah 
Barnes, Miss Harriet A. Robeson, Miss Ethel F. Babcock 
and Miss Edith Ingersoll, with honorable mention to Miss 
Margaret C. Reed and Miss Clara W. 


Robbins. 


tion of the foundation of the Postal Union, has resulted in 
the selection of six designs, by MM. Hundrieser, of Char- 
lottenberg, Morin, of Berlin, Saint-Marceaux, Dubois and 
Patouillard, of Paris, Chiattone, Lugarno and Taschner 
and Heer, of Munich, the authors of which will compete a sec- 
ond time. Most of these names will be recognized as those of 


| HE competition for a monument at Berne, in commemora- 


very distinguished sculptors, and our only regret is that no 
American should be found among the victors in one of the 
most thoroughly international contests ever held. 
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A PHILADELPHIA ARCHITECT’S VIEWS ON ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

J HE following pointed and original remarks in regard to the 
modern position and practice of architecture are taken from a 
paper read by Mr. W. L. Price, of Philadelphia, at the annual 

meeting of the Ontario Association of Architects at Toronto, and 

printed in the published Proceedings of that Association : — 


* Mach of what I am going to say may appear reactionary, but | 
want you to notice one thing, that the man lost in the wilderness 
(and we are just a little Jost in the wilderness in art matters), if he 
has not some guiding point, will go around in a circle —at least | 
am so told. So while the line of progress may be an upward slope, 
we may be travelling a line actually turning back upon itself, believing 
all the while that we are on an upward course. 

“And we must not measure the line by what we can see of it; we 
do not see enough to make one part of it look different from another 
part at any time. We have to consider a great many outside 
things; to look at history and experience. ‘To the architect espe- 
cially that is essential. ‘here is only one thing worse, in my judg- 
ment, than ignoring precedent, and that is following it. 

“ Now [ want to take you with me in a little practical talk — we 
are up against a serious proposition. Having secured our client, the 
first question for us is, what next? Shall we build around that client 
our shell or his fitting shell? Now when we stop to think of it, how 
often are we trying to build the best possible monument to ourselves, 
and not the best possible house or building for that man ? 

“ During a first interview with a client a year or more ago, after 
talking to him about an hour, he said, ‘I would like to see the house 
you would design for me, Mr. Price,’ and I said I would too. 
Being agreed on that, he then said: ‘Now I have told you 
the things that I want, the size of the rooms and the number of 
them; you know the site, make me a sketch of the house you 
think will fit these requirements.’ I said, ‘ Mr. , I will gladly 
do that; I can do that, I think, but if you take that design and 
build it you will be a fool.’ And then I went on to say, ‘for I 
do not know you well enough to draw a house for you.’ I had 
not the slightest expectation that I would get that job, but right 
there I got it, because that man began to see something different in 
architecture from what he had ever seen before; he bean to realize 
that this was to be his house, not an architect’s house merely. After- 
wards, sure enough, to show you how the good work took effect, one 
of the leading finishers of the city went to him and said: ‘ Mr. , 
you are a busy man, you don’t want to bother with the designs for 
the inside of your house; I will refer you to So-and-So — we did the 
work for him — $47,000 worth of interior work, and we did not take 
up two hours of his time.’ This gentleman said, ‘ Well, that settles 
it; you could not decorate my house or do my interior woodwork 
because I can see that that is your interior woodwork and not his, it 
does not fit him.’ I simply tell you that to point out that what we 
have to do if we are going to have real architecture is to make our 
product more than beautiful, more than fitting to the situation, 
primarily fitting the man that is to live in it, or the purpose for 
which it is to be used. ‘That means a pretty savage thing some- 
times ; it means that if we are going to build a house for a vulgar 
man, that we must build a vulgar house. It would not be architecture 
if we did not. It must be better than that man; it must be what 
that man might be, it must represent that, but unless it has in it some 
element of that thing which makes him the vulgar man, in my judg 
ment, it is not architecture at all. We are up against difficulties 
and limitations of that kind, and it does not seem to me to be such a 
bad thing after all. Fortunately, the vulgar man usually goes to 
a vulgar architect, so that we need not often be seriously troubled 
that way. But the fact remains that it must fit the man in some 
way or other, and I think the most of us (even if we do not analyze 
these questions of design) naturally tend to draw a vulgar house for 
a vulgar man. But we must be mighty careful of what we mean 
when we call a man vulgar. A difference in taste does not consti- 
tute vulgarity, or the reverse. My client will say: ‘I like this or 
that house at Forty-ninth Street.’ And instead of falling dead I go 
out and try to find what it is he likes about that house ; very often it 
is a bay window on the side of it, or it faces this way or that way, or 
it has some other feature absolutely irrespective of design or drawing 
that fits the man. If, for instance, you take a man that likes brilliant 
colors, and set him down as being ignorant and vulgar because you 
have put two things before him: one good, in low tones that you care 
for, and one bad, in high colors that you loath, and that attracts him 
because he loves color, you make a great mistake, for that is not a 
fair test; you ought to put before him things good and bad in both 
bright and quiet colors, and you will find ninety-nine times out of 
a hundred he will choose the good thing. Find out what it is he 
likes about the bad thing, give him a chance and he will choose the 
good thing rather than the bad. If that were not true there would 
be no civilization; we would have devoluted back into oysters by 
this time, because we have done so many foolish things and so neg- 
lected the laws of nature that it must be some principle in us that 
seeks the right rather than the wrong, to keep us going at all. As 
Professor Shortt said to us yesterday, we have gotten away entirely 
from the mainsprings of the art and architecture of the past; we 
have come to a time when neither the civic nor the religious is the 
ideal around which we build our civilization, but the individual, 
the domestic. Take all these high buildings with which you gentlemen 
are wrestling in pain and trouble (and it is a serious trouble), what are 








they for? After all are they not merely the places that we go to 
(to get away from as soon as we can), that we may have enjoyable 
surroundings in our home life? ‘That is the sole object, and while 
we should make them as little obnoxious as possible, and keep them 
as quiet as possible, because they tend to ramp and rave — while we 
should do that, it seems to me that our greatest effort should be put 
upon the making of the object of all this beautiful, and that is, after 
all, our homes. Therefore, I am talking mainly about house design. 
I want to say, though, that your President yesterday pointed out 
what seems to me the only logical materials in which to design the 
office-building, and that is a skeleton of steel clothed with a plastic 
material of some kind. I cannot conceive, though I admit [ have 
done it myself, that it is proper to clothe a steel frame by putting 
brick or stone around it, or any real building-material. It is a lie 
on the face of it, for it would not stick there and stand unsupported. 
If we must have that kind of building, let us encase it with some 
plastic material like cement. The engineers are looking after the 
bones, and we are, after all, only the planners and decorators of it. 

“ The most serious question, as | see it, in designing a house that 
we have to meet with is, what shall the concrete thing be made of, 
and how shall it be made? Or, perhaps, how shall it be made, and 
what shall it be made of ? We will treat what shall it be made of 
first. The material must be moderately cheap. We do not often 
have palaces to build; we are not working for Gould or J. Pierpont 
Morgan, but for each other, the average community which we 
find around us; therefore the buildings which we build must be 
cheap. ‘They must not, or should not, require any great amount 
of ornament; and | want to point out that the bulk of the ornament 
that we use is used purely to get surface, and not for the value 
of the ornament itself. The pressed brick of good old Philadelphia 
was so horrible that after we once waked up and got past the marble 
steps and marble lintels, we flew to the other extreme and brought 
in the tortured mud (the terra-cotta man), with his substitutes for 
surface ; and we put wriggles all over it to make up this surface 
that is what it amounts to, most of the ornament is just that, wriggles 
—and we smear that over it for no other reason than that we want 
surface. Ido not think that the lack of ornament enters our mind 
one time in twenty when we put that kind of stuff on. I do not 
refer especially to terra-cotta, but to all senseless ornament. It is 
because we are afraid the surface will look flat without the ornament, 
and that is a mighty poor excuse for putting iton. As I say, text 
ure should be the first consideration, because the bulk of our building 
will depend for its beauty on texture and on the disposal of its masses, 
and not on ornament. In the first place real ornament that really 
beautifies the building is too expensive to spread all over it; and in 
the second place you cannot see it if you do so. It becomes merely 
surface, and here is where fortune favors us, as it so happens that 
the cheaper and rougher materials naturally have the better textures. 
I remember when building a house some years ago, | arrived on the 
scaffold just as the bricklayer was starting to build a high kitchen 
chimney — it was my own house, and | could do as I pleased — and 
he had there two piles of bricks, very nice bricks. One pile was of 
quite smooth, beautiful bricks, the other pile was of the roughest 
bricks that he could get. I said, ‘What are you going to do with 
those bricks?’ He said, ‘I am going to use these rough bricks for 
the lining, and the others for the outside.’ I[ said, * Reverse it.’ 
He nearly fell off the scaffold. I said, ‘ Won’t those smooth bricks 
make a good lining for the flue?’ He said, ‘ Yes, very good, ex 
cellent lining.’ I said, ‘I am quite sure the other bricks will make 
a much better looking outside, and that is the part [ am interested 
in, apart from its drawing qualities.’ So he put the chimney up 
wrong side out; and when he had his scaffold down he said to me, 
‘That is the best looking chimney in this town.’ The bricks on 
the inside cost probably $11 a thousand, and those on the outside 
$6.50; and those rough, hard bricks are the only kind, in my judg- 
ment, of which to build a country house — the roughest ordinary hard 
brick that you can get. I[ will stand fight with a client on that 
before I will utilize anything else, because it is the brick with text- 
ure and color — the brick that has the burned head on it — not to be 
picked into a pattern necessarily, but put there to have its influence 
on the texture and color of the building. What is true of brickwork 
is true also of stonework, with us. When we really want to get ex 
pensive stone, then we get Avondale stone, which is as white as the 
driven snow and as uninteresting as anything in God’s creation; or 
we use rubbed or sawed limestone, and if not satisfied with the sur 
face being perfectly smooth, we specify that it shall be drove 
tooled, when it is generally planed on a machine. Whenever the) 
get the chance to put the machine on and make groves, they do 
it; and all the texture and sense of stone is got out of it. For 
house-building, the rough stone, the common flat stone that we use 
down there, makes, in my judgment, the finest wall surface in color 
and texture, and interesting light and shade, that we can get. 
Next comes another material, and, in spite of what our friends 
who like dark exteriors say, | am extremely fond of it, and 
that is rough plaster, the roughest sort of dashed work or pebble 
dash. I think that when we are considering the color of the exterior, 
we must remember, as your President said, shadow, the shadow of 
the eaves — make it big if you want to; the shadow of the trees that 
overhang it; the shadows of the vines that grow on it. What is 
there more charming, more beautiful, than the white cottages and 
thatched or tiled roofs of England, with their beautiful vegetation 
around them? We may, perhaps, consign white to a grayer climate 
than ours, but much of the time we could stand white, or nearly 
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white, here. And this material, it seems to me, is a very valuable 
one that is much neglected. It gives us mass, it does not chop the 
surface up, and it gives us a fine contrast with either stone or brick, 
whether it be white or colored. Of course we use a great deal of 
timberwork down with us, and I am sorry to say we very seldom use 
it honestly, most of our timberwork being stuck on the outside of 
the house and not part of the structure. That, of course, is inexcus- 
able, there is no possible excuse for it, so far as I can see —I do 
it myself, but | am ashamed of it and I am trying to stop. It is 
almost impossible in this country to use it honestly; [ doubt if the 
timbers will stand in our climate long enough when really built in 
the wall to make it a practical mode of building. 

“ These are, to my mind, the kinds of material that it is worth while 
to deal with in house-building. .. . 

“Perhaps the most serious problem we are up against is, how to get 
this material put together so that it may properly be called archi- 
tecture after it is done. How much of the building that we are 
doing in this country would we walk out of our way to see in the old 
country; or would we collect pieces of as we do pieces of the 
old buildings? That comes back to the proposition of my friend 
that the architect is not a designer of buildings, but a designer of 
opportunities, and if we cannot find the people about us who will 
seize these opportunities and together with us make architecture, the 
net result will not be architecture; we will have design, but not 
architecture. Here is where I am going to get “reactionary” in 
trying to go on straight. People say that we are in a condition, and 
always have been, of evolution, and that we cannot fight against ten- 
dencies. Lut we know bow mankind has evoluted in the past; it has 
been in spirals. When they were rebuilding a brick Rome in marble, 
they little thought that Rome was in itsdecline. ‘Their literature they 
thought better than the more rugged and tough literature of former 
days; their architecture they thought better, more refined and ele- 
gant; but just the same, Rome was in a decline and not on an ascent. 
It seems to me that it is worth while for architects especially to see 
what can be done in stemming the tide, or at least in diverting the 
tide, from methods that are suicidal so far as art goes. You must 
remember that though the body of architects is a very small one 
compared with the community, it has been a very efficient mover of 
the community. The difference between the Philadelphia — I speak 
of Philadelphia because it is my own place — of thirty years ago 
and of to-day, is almost entirely due to the few architects who have 
worked for better things there. ‘They insisted, and insisted again 
and again, in spite of the conservatism of client and builder, that 
material and design should be better, and they have bettered them. 
Now it is in our bands very largely to influence the men who do our 
work, by continually insisting on honest work. The men who erect 
our buildings are divided into two classes — the contractors, with 
whom we come in touch, and the men who actually do the work. 
The contractor has, in a large measure, ceased to be a builder; he 
is simply a contractor; he gets a number of sub-bids, adds them to- 
gether, and puts on his commission for profit and superintendence, 
and finances the job, and, to a certain extent, sees that it is carried 
out —that the people working under him do carry it out. But he 
has comparatively little touch and little sympathy with the actual 
workmen who carry out the work, and they are the men that we 
must go after. It is not the contractors who have much to do with 
the actual building, it is the craftsmen, if you can call them that, 
who do the work. 

“Now, it seems a reactionary proposition, and possibly a hopeless 
one, to fight against the machine. Here we are at the end of the 
nineteenth century, the century that brags more of its methods of 
production than any other one thing; and I say that those methods 
of production are themselves absolutely immoral and reactionary. 
And | mean it. I mean that the method of production that con- 
siders only the amount of the product and the profit that can be 
made upon it is absolutely immoral, and that the products of these 
methods are essentially inartistic, especially in our decorative friends’ 
materials. I know, for instance, what it is to try to select papers 
for other people; I know that always, or nearly always, when the 
people get the paper on the wall they will come into the room and 
say: ‘That is not the paper I selected; it was not that color, it was 
not that design.” There is a difference between the design, which 
may be very beautiful, and the thing you get upon your walls, 
wherever it is mechanically made. And that is an essential differ- 
ence. It is a difference that is bound to exist. I do not care how 
far you may perfect your methods of production, if they are mechani- 
cal the result cannot be artistic, because art is, after all, as far as I 
can see it, only the expression of one’s own individuality. Hubbard 
has said that art is the visible evidence of man’s joy in his work. 
And that is almost a definition, but it is not the real definition, 
because the art is in the doing of the thing, and not in the product 
of the doing. You cannot, if that be true, get art material or art 
results without artists. The proof that it is true is that the artist 
never hoards the things that be makes; his real joy is in the mak- 
ing. ‘The rich people do not possess the art of the country; they 
have the crumbs that fall from the artist’s table, and that is all 
that they can get of it. ‘The artists are the fellows that get the fun 
out of it. Art truly is to the artist. Now we architects are only 
half artists, because while we guide the hand we are not the hand. 
lt is a pity, but it is true. And yet we have the biggest opportunity 
in the world, and that is the making of ourselves and the crowd 
better men at the same time, and it is in our hands to doit. We 


may be really leaders, but the evidence of leadership is a following. 
If we have not a following among the people that create the things 
that we are supposed to create, then we are in nowise leaders; but 
we have the privilege of being leaders and educators of the people, 
and especially educators of our co-workers in making architecture. 
And how shall we go about it? 

“ This machinery question is a vital one, and one we cannot ignore 
—as to where we can draw the line on the machine. I was trying 
to make a distinction, and I think I can make one. I think you will 
agree that the place where we can draw the line is this — just so 
long as a machine is a tool with which a man works, it is a benefit, 
no matter how highly it may be developed ; but the moment it ceases 
to be a tool, and becomes a mere automatic machine into which 
material is fed, and out of which the product comes without any vo- 
lition of the man who is working it, then that machine becomes an 
immoral affair, and the product of it becomes absolutely worthless as 
far as the art world is concerned. That seems to me to be the place 
to draw the line. That does not cut out band-saws or turning lathes, 
or other power tools, but it does cut out much of the work we have 
to put up with; for instance, it cuts out machine carving in all its 
forms. It is an easy way to make a yard, or a yard and a half, or a 
whole piece of so-called ornament, but of what value is such orna- 
ment? Now can we get the people we build for, and the people we 
build with, to go with us, and return —if it be a return — towards a 
more simple method of construction? I think we can. I think that 
there is one way we can do it if no other, but it would be a drastic 
method. That would be to cut off all the ornaments, make the 
thing absolutely simple and plain, with only the essential features in it. 
Then, at least, there would be no bad ornaments in it. I think we 
can go a step farther, and instead of cluttering up the inside or the 
outside of our houses with numberless mouldings and brackets, and 
“the Lord knows what, of round and square, stuck here, there 
and everywhere,” without any special meaning except that our an- 
cestors or forefathers did itin marble or some other material, for I 
am afraid that is the reason we put most of those things in, we can 
eliminate most of these things, and substitute for them extreme 
honest simplicity in construction, and a little bit of good carving, for 
we still have the carvers left to us, and some of the carvers and 
decorators are really artists and artisans. I would rather have on 
my wall a patch a foot square of real decoration, interesting enough 
to go and look at twice, than to have the room covered with decora- 
tion that has no interest except as to design. That seems to me a 
most practical line of elimination. Cut the quantity of it down to 
the quick, if need be, to get the quality a little where we want it. 
We can do that, and the people will go with us, for they are just as 
sick of the uninteresting wall-papers and truck that their houses are 
cluttered up with as we are. I have had no difficulty in getting 
people to allow me to simplify their houses for them. The tendency 
to ornament comes from the architect rather than from the client, 
almost every time. Of course, there are exceptions, and people 
want a lot of gaudy ornamentation and display; and I think in these 
cases we had better give in to them. I think that is possibly the 
best way to cure them. It is a little rough on us, but I think we had 
better suffer it if we can make architecture possible in the doing 
of it.” 





THE ESSENTIALS OF SCHOOL-BUILDINGS. 


: REPORT was presented to the British Association on the 
condition of health essential to carrying on the work of instruc- 
tion in schools. The following relates to buildings : — 


In drawing up the following remarks upon school-buildings in 
relation to health the sub-committee had before them the regulations 
issued by the Board of Education both for elementary and secondary 
school-buildings. As these are open to any one, and give a large 
amount of detailed instruction as to the planning and fitting-up of 
both classes of schools, it seems better to the sub-committee to con- 
fine themselves to some general observations applicable to all classes 
of school-buildings, avoiding as far as possible details applicable to 
particular classes of schools, which can be readily obtained from the 
regulations mentioned above. 

Generally. — The plan or general scheme of the building should 
be arranged with a view to providing for the particular system of 
organization and routine that is intended to be adopted in the 
school. 

The main points to be kept in view are simplicity and directness, 
that is to say, narrow corridors or passages are to be avoided ; all 
parts of the building and playgrounds should be easily overlooked, 
so that the duties of supervision may be reduced to a minimum. 
There should be no buttresses or projecting parts of the building to 
form corners or places screened from observation. 

Every part of the inside should be thoroughly well lighted. 

The staircase should be planned so that there is easy and direct 
access from every part of the building to the open air, and so dis- 
tributed that no part of the building can be cut off by fire; they 
should be arranged to discharge into open places of sufficient size 
to prevent jostling or crowding in case of two or more classes being 
dismissed at the same time. The general scheme must provide for 
rapid and orderly movements of large numbers and easy accessibility 
to every part of the building for the principal. 

In the case of large boarding-schools the residential buildings 
should be kept separate from the educational block; in this way 
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each boarding-house may be placed so as to have the most favorable 
aspect, can be more easily isolated in case of sickness, and the air 
can be allowed free play all round. 

The objection to arranging a school in the form of a quadrangle 
is that there will necessarily be a certain amount of stagnant air, and 
that only two sides can have a favorable aspect. 

Site. — A damp or low-lying ground should be avoided ; if possible 
a position on the top or side of a hill facing south with a gravel, 
sand or chalk soil, sheltered to the north and east by trees, prefer- 
ably pines. Ground water should not come within about 10 or 12 
feet of the surface. The advantages of a good soil, such as sand or 
gravel, may be entirely neutralized by an impervious layer of clay a 
little below the surface. 

The erection of a school-building upon made ground is very un- 
desirable. 

In towns care should be taken to place the school away from 
main or noisy thoroughfares, the neighborhood of railways, factories 
or any industries causing dust and smell. A wide street with the 
houses on the opposite side low should be chosen, both for light and 
the avoidance of noise. Otherwise, unless the building can be put 
at least 60 feet back from the street, there will be disturbance to the 
work. In any case the room where noise is of less importance, such 
as studios, laboratories, cloak-rooms, staircases, corridors and the 
assembly hall, should be placed on the street side, aspect having been 
taken into consideration. Double windows should only be allowed 
where there is an effective and complete independent system of ven- 
tilation. The places that the children may have to pass on the way 
to school should also be considered when settling the position of a 
school. 

Aspect. — The building must be placed so that the sun has free 
access to every part that is in constant use. The best aspect is 
probably southeast; this allows the morning sun to shine into the 
room, while it is off before the hot part of the day. Rooms facing 
due west will be very hot in summer, and should if possible be only 
used in schools where work is not carried on in the afternoon. It is 
suggested that on a free site the best plan will be to place the side of 
the hall in which the windows are (in a school on the central hall 
plan) to the northwest, placing the studio at the north end and 
grouping the class-rooms on the south and east. 

Entrances. —In arranging the entrances regard should be had 
to the prevailing wind in order to provide shelter; there should 
be covered space for early comers to wait in on wet mornings. 
They should not open directly into the hall nor be used for cloak- 
rooms. A strong draught is produced when two entrances open 
opposite to each other with a straight corridor between. In mixed 
schools there must be a separate entrance for boys and girls. 

Cloak-roums must be large, airy and well lighted, and placed so 
that they are under easy observation from outside. They should be 
easily reached from the main entrances, and the doors so arranged 
as to allow the various forms of cloak-room drill that are customary 
in the elementary schools. The stands should be some distance 
apart with 12 inches between the pegs, of which there should be 
only one row, so arranged that the clothes can hang clear away from 
the wall and allow of the proper circulation of air. In the case of 
boys’ schools less space will be required. The best umbrella-holders 
are the “turnstiles.” Cloak-rooms should be warmed and special at- 
tention be paid to their ventilation. Lavatory basins should not be 
placed in the cloak-rooms. 

Class-rooms.—(a) Area. ‘The area of the floor-space to be occu- 
pied by the pupils should be not less than 18 square feet per child. 
(+) Lighting. The main light to be from the left, other windows 
being subsidiary and for the purpose of ventilation. 

The transparent glass surface should be, if possible, one-quarter 
of the floor-space, to allow for the dark days, and should never, even on 
the southside, be less than one-sixth. The sill of the window should 
not be more than 3 feet 6 inches from the floor, but if higher should be 
bevelled off. 

The glass should be carried as near the ceiling as may be con- 
structionally possible. ‘The piers between the windows should be as 
narrow as possible, and splayed or bevelled off. The back row of 
desks must not be placed behind the last window. Transoms or 
heavy mullions should not be allowed even if the requisite amount of 
glass area is provided, as they cast shadows. ‘The color of the 
walls is important with regard to lighting. The light yellows and 
buffs often found and recommended are not satisfactory, yellow in 
particular producing fatigue and nervousness in a marked degree as 
compared with other colors. Some light shade of green or gray 
seems on the whole the most satisfactory color. Blackboards 
placed at a height within an easy reach of the children should run 
round the walls. 

Sleeping-rooms. — Tbe most satisfactory arrangement is probably 
that of open dormitories containing a moderate number of beds. 
The cubicle system is less to be recommended, while that of having 
rooms for two or three should be unhesitatingly condemned. Not 
less than 65 square feet of floor-area should be provided for each oc- 
cupant. 

Playground. — Every school should be provided with sufficient 
open space immediately round the school-building for the purpose of 
a playground ; this should in no case be less than 30 square feet per 
head. In the case of secondary schools this should be in addition to 
the playing-field for regular games. Boarding-schools require con- 
siderably more space than day-schools. 





Ventilation. — The committee while feeling to the full the enormous 
importance of the subject of proper ventilation in regard to the suc- 
cess of the school, both as to the mental and physical development 
of the pupils, feel some difficulty in offering any suggestions as to 
how a satisfactory result can be secured. Many schemes are put for- 
ward, both “mechanical” and “ natural,” each of which claims to 
secure perfect ventilation, but all of which in actual practice fall far 
short of their promises. The committee would, however, like to 
utter a word of warning with regard to certain systems that rely on 
the introduction of hot air both for the warming and ventilation 
of the rooms. Such a system may work well enough in the case of 
one or two larze rooms, but in a school, with its large number 
of rooms with an always varying number of occupants, the diffi 
culty of adjusting the pressure becomes very great. The continual 
movement and opening of doors is also apt to interfere with the 
proper working of the system ; in addition to this there is the breath- 
ing of the warmed air. In winter the incoming air must be raised to 
a considerable temperature to allow for the cooling effect of the win- 
dows, walls, ete. ; and although somewhat cooled down by the time 
it reaches the pupils it must, it would seem, lose most of its invigorat- 
ing qualities, even though it has not been heated sufficiently to burn 
the organic particles present. Rooms heated by hot air are apt to 
have an enervating and debilitating effect. In order to warm and 
ventilate a room by hot air only it is, of course, necessary to intro- 
duce the fresh air at the top. extracting the foul air at the bottom. 
This, again, is open to several objections; those sitting near the 
outlets are in a continuous stream of all the bad air in the room; 
the breathed air is brought down again past all the people in the 
room (as are the products of combustion if artificial light is in use) ; 
the windows can never be opened, because if they were the whole 
working of the system would be upset ; finally, in summer, when the 
incoming air is cooler than that in the room, there is a tendency for 
the entering air to fall straight down to the outlet below. This sys- 
tem has undoubtedly many strong supporters, but the unsatisfactory 
state of things existing in many schools where it has been installed 
has induced the committee to urge that a good deal more experiment 
and experience of it is required before it can be safely recommended. 
On the whole, it seems that the solution is likely to be found in some 
plan by which the fresh air (warmed when the weather is cold so 
that it can be freely introduced without discomfort and maintained 
at a temperature not less than fifty-five degrees) is brought in ata 
low level, the foul air being taken off at the highest point (mechani- 
cal power being used to make sure of sufficient movement) and 
the actual warming of the room being done by some form of direct 
radiation. 

Sanitary. — The sanitary conveniences in boys’ schools may well 
be placed outside the main building; but in girls’ schools and where 
there are very young children they must be provided in the main 
building, but should be cut off by a properly arranged ventilating 
lobby. This part of the school-building should be thoroughly well 
lighted, so as to insure its being kept properly clean. Deodorants or dis- 
infectants should not be allowed, as they take away one certain and 
easy means of detecting anything wrong. To prevent unpleasant- 
ness, reliance should be placed on perfect cleanliness. Frequent 
inspection by the principal is of the greatest importance, as when 
these matters are left entirely to the school-keeper it is not uncom- 
mon to find in schools otherwise splendidly equipped and managed a 
very undesirable state of things. In planning a school great care 
should be exercised as to the position of lavatories, ete. No 
windows in the main building should overlook the approach to 
them. 

Lighting of Class-rooms.—1 A. A class-room is considered to be 
sufficiently lighted by daylight in all parts in which a portion of the 
sky is visible by the scholar; by artificial light when small type 
known as “brilliant” can be read in any part of the room at the dis- 
tance of 18 inches from the normal eyes. In place of blinds a slid- 
ing screen covering only part of the window should be arranged so 
that sunlight may be prevented falling directly on the scholars, 
and that with a minimum loss of daylight. Windows should always 
be carried as near to the ceiling as possible so as to secure the largest 
amount of sky. The height of the window-sill from the floor also 
requires careful consideration. It should never be so low as to 
cause dazzling of the scholars’ eyes. ‘The window glass should be 
perfectly clear without any muffling or clouding, not only on account 
of securing the largest amount of light, but to save the check to the 
eye-nerve of thwarted vision. Windows ought not to be broken up 
by bars where these can be avoided, and plate glass is preferable, 
where possible, as being a good non conductor. It retaius the heat 
of the fire in the room and also takes the heat out of the sunlight en« 
tering the room. Careful attention should be paid to the ratio be- 
tween window area and floor-space. 

2 a. The correct position for a child, when sitting at a desk to 
write, is such that his feet may be firmly planted on the floor or 
foot-rest, the seat of his chair reaching forward to his knee, the 
back of the seat supporting both middle spine and shoulders. The 
front of the desk should come well over the knees and be at sucha 
height that both arms can be laid on it easily without raising the 
shoulders. ‘The slope of the desk should be about thirty degrees, 
and this position will be found to bring the paper at about the dis- 
tance of from 18 to 20 inches from the eyes of the normally propor- 
tioned child. In reading the slope of the book should be forty-five 
degrees, and this exercise should for the most part be taken sitting 
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rather than standing, in order not to dissipate nervous energy from 
intelligence and eyesight, ani great liberty of movement mast be 
allowed within these requirements, either when stan ling or sitting, 
to avoid strain upon the delicate nervous organism. D:sks and 
seats must be so placed that light falls from above (dispersed light 
causing no shadows) or from the left. Light must be steady and not 
flickering, and must fall upon the work and not upon the eyes of the 
worker. 





FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


T would seem to indicate almost mental aberration to seriously 

question to-day the efficiency of the better types of fireproof con- 

struction. No better proof can be wished for of the fact that 
fireproof constraction really does reduce the fire-loss than is afforded 
by the favorable premium rates granted by fire insurance underwriters 
on superior types of construction. 

More thrifty men than these same fire insurance underwriters may 
not be found, and when they approve any adjunct to their business to 
the extent of even a temporary subtraction from the profit column 
of their ledgers, it may be asserted with the greatest confidence that 
such approval is based on an exceedingly firm foundation. 

Without more ado, therefore, I shall assume the efficiency of fire- 
proof construction as demonstrated, and pass to a consideration of 
some of its phases as they are presented to an official of a Building 
Department. 

Fire protection is a term broad and elastic. Roughlv speaking, 
like * All Gaul,” it may be divided into three parts. First. — The 
protection from without afforded by the municipality. Second. — 
The ability of the building itself, in consequence of its structural ex- 
cellence, to withstand the effects of fire, either from within or from 
without, and Third,— the multitude of fire-detecting and fire-fight- 
ing devices installed in, but not integrally a part of, the building it- 
self. 

Concerning the first division, it would be presumptuous for me to 
speak to this audience. 

Anything like a comprehensive review of the third division would 
run far beyond the limits of a paper such as this, besides involving 
a technical familiarity possessed only by the specialists. 

Prior to, however, and during my term of office as Superintendent 
of the Department of Buildings, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City, somewhat unusual opportunity was afforded me to study the 
question of fireproof construction pure and simple, and it is concern- 
ing a few phases of this, that I shall call your attention. 

As an expression of the importance of technical investigation 
on the subject of fire prevention, and fire preventing methods, I 
can cite no better proof than the several collegiate courses and test- 
ing laboratories which have been established to deal with this subject 
all over the world. 

Prominent among such may be mentioned the Insurance Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station founded in connection witn the experimental 
work, which, for many years, has been carried on by the New Eng- 
land Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, largely under the personal 
direction of Edward Atkinson. This institution is now operated un- 
der the patronage of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston, and enjoys the personal and technical supervision of Prof. 
Charles L. Norton, of that institution. 

This experimental station exemplifies the vast scope of technical 
investigation which is at the present time being devoted, both in this 
country and abroad, to the subject of scientific fire protection. Fre- 
quent reports are issued by this station, giving the results of the 
various investigations pursued, particularly along the line of the sev- 
eral types of fireproof building-construction. 

The laboratory and testing-station established several years ago 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters in Chicago, and oper- 
ated under the auspices of the National Fire Protection Association, 
and dealing with the general question of the reduction of fire loss, is 
unique in this country and its results are in evidence in every city 
and town of the land as affecting the matter of fire insurance pre- 
miums. 

Similar in spirit, although, perhaps, not so comprehensive in scope 
as the Chicago institution, is the testing-station in London operated 
by the British Fire Protection Committee. This Association issues 
from time to time pamphlets covering the work accomplished. 

American colleges, too, realize the importance of introducing into 
their curriculums a separate department dealing with the general 
subject of fire protection. Prominent in such work is the four-year 
course in fire-protection engineering now available to students at the 
Armour Institute in Chicago. This is of a comprehensively en- 
gineering character, together with such additions as may be applica- 
ble essentially and distinctively to the subject of fire protection. In 
connection with this course students are given the opportunity of 
taking advantage of the facilities afforded by the Laboratory main- 
tained by the National Board of Fire Underwriters in Chi AZO, 
and through this medium the largest scope for practical study is 
offered. 

A careful consideration of the matter of fire protection should 
convince every owner that the introduction of safeguards against fire 
will bring a fair return in reduced rates on the increased outlay, 





1A paper by Hong Perez M. Stewart, late Superintendent Department of 
Buildings, Borough of Manhattan, New York City, read at the Thirty-tirst 
Annual Convention of the International Association of Fire Engineers, held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., September, 1903. 


besiles fulfilling a moral obligation which he owes to his lessees, 
tenants, neizhborsand himself. 

Several theatres ia New York have had their insurance rates 
materially reduced because of changes in their construction made at 
the instigation of the Department of Buildings. ‘That the fireproof 
character of a hotel is a m>st desirable advertisement is indicated by 
the fact that some proprietors who cannot honestly claim that char- 
acteristic, attempt to deceive their patrons by untrue representations. 
One of the large hotels of New York maintains a room in a burnt 
condition as an indication of what can happen in a fireproof hotel 
without the knowledge of any of the patrons or the proprietor. A 
fire that originated in this room nearly burned itself out before any- 
one was aware of it. 

This is preliminary to a question which I wish to ask: Why is so 
much in the way of municipal regulation given to the subject of 
theatres and so little to the subject of department-stores ? 

Municipal regulations all over the country provide for almost 
every contingency which may occur affecting human life in theatres, 
or other places of public assemblage. Department-stores, however, 
seem to be passed over entirely in the requisites of the City Fathers. 
Theatres and their management are provided for by a code as long 
as the moral law. In the case of department-stores, however, prob- 
ably three to five times as many people are allowed to congregate, to 
the square feet of building occupied, and yet no adequate provision 
for their safety is made. 

At the present time, however, many owners of department-stores 
realize not only the moral duty they owe to humanity in safeguarding 
its interests, but also the benefit they receive in insurance rates by 
making their stores as fireproof as possible. 

The concentration of commercial interests as embodied in the de- 
partment-store of to-day concerns vitally the fire hazard. Combin- 
ing an almost infinite variety of industries, the department-store 
represents, so far as the fire hazard is concerned, an aggregation of 
many individual fire hazards. 

The department-store, as we find it to-day, consists primarily of a 
large ground area extended to considerable height, and connected in 
this height by what is usually known as the light well. 

An examination of any one of the typical department-stores of 
New York during the period of any celebration or holiday, such for 
example as a Christmas holiday, shows some conditions well worthy 
of study. 

The impression seems to obtain among department-store propri- 
etors that any extravagance of decoration is permissible, notwith- 
standing the fire hazard involved. 

As an example of this recklessness, [ may cite the snow storm 
which was produced in the light well of a prominent department 
store and which was composed of thousands upon thousands of bits 
of cotton suspended at different altitudes. Similar extravagances 
may be observed in department stores elsewhere and on every holi- 
day occasion we witness the same occurrence. 

In considering the manner in which construction tends to reduce 
the fire hazard, we find that the subject naturally divides itself into 
three heads: 1. The use of incombustible and fireproof material. 
2. The manner of combining the materials of construction. 3. The 
provision of devices and forms of construction that afford protection 
against fire from the outside. 

The advantage in the use of incombustibic materials is almost self- 
evident, as thereby the food for fire is reduced in the same ratio in 
which incombustible materials are used. 

Among the materials most commonly used in building construction 
which are generally considered incombustible, may be enumerated 
the following: brick, stone, terra-cotta, wire-glass, iron, steel and 
concrete. By such incombustible materials is meant those which 
will not burn or produce flame when subjected to a heat of 2,000 to 
3,000 degrees Fahr. Incombustible materials are not necessarily 
fireproof. It is important that this should be kept in mind. 

By fireproof materials is meant such as not only do not burn, but 
which, under the action of fire, remain intact and preserve their 
strength or the strength of those parts which they protect. 

As a notable example of what has been done in eliminating com- 
bustible materials in the furnishing of a building, St. Bartholomew's 
Clinic, in New York City, may be mentioned. In seeking to make 
the building as absolutely germproof as possible, the architect also 
made it as fireproof as it is possible to make it. The furniture 
throughout the building is made of incombustible material, except in 
the trustees’ offices. Even here the architect was desirous of having 
only iron or stone furniture used, but the trustees were too solicitous 
of their comfort and had their rooms fitted up with hardwood furni- 
ture and a soft rug on the floor. As it is, there is probably less 
combustible material in this building than any other building in this 
country. 

As an illustration of the distinction between incombustible materials 
and fireproof materials, we need only refer to the unprotected as against 
the protected or fireproof column. Cast-iron certainly will not burn, 
yet the effect of the heat of a fire is well shown in the bulging and col 
lapsing of the unprotected columns of the Hackett-Carhart building, at 
the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street, in New York City, last 
winter, causing nearly the entire roof and part of the floor below it 
to fall in. As against this may be mentioned the case of the Me- 
Mahon Building in Chicago. This was a building occupied as a 
cracker-bakery. One-half of the building was of the so-called slow- 


burning construction, consisting of columns, girders and floors of 
At one end was erected a bakery, consisting 


yellow pine material. 





of brick walls and steel beam and column construction, all protected 
by concrete. 

A fire destroyed entirely the portion of the building of slow-burning 
construction. As exemplifying the splendid protection afforded to 
steel construction by a properly applied envelope of concrete it may 
be stated that notwithstanding the intense fire existing in the slow- 
burning section, which abutted on the section occupied by the bakery, 
the bakery ovens, weighing in the neighborhood of one thousand tons, 
and supported upon the concrete-protected steel columns, remained 
in position at the end of the fire at their original height, extending 
from the third to the fourth stories. 

A more spectacular example of the efficiency of properly protected 
iron work against the inroads of fire has seldom been afforded. 

It will thus be seen that the manner of construction or the dis- 
position and arrangement of parts of construction is even more im- 
portant than the use of incombustible material. It is contended by 
many, and with a good show of justice in the claim, that with the 
proper use of ordinary combustible materials (which practically 
means wood) for the interior work of buildings, a structure can be 
made as safe against the spread of fire as if nothing but incombusti- 
ble materials were used. Where wood is used and is exposed, it 
should be so placed that as little surface is exposed as possible. A 
fire will spread with greater difficulty when the flames have only one 
side to work on and the supply of air for the combustion is limited. 
The selection of wood is of great importance. Hard woods are 
much more difficult to burn than softer woods and sustain the flames 
less readily. .Oak and yellow pine make the best structural materials 
among the different kinds of woods. Ordinary paints, and especially 
varnishes, should be avoided. 

The danger of the spread of fire in a building increases first, with 
the increase in area covered, and second, in greater degree with the 
increase in height. 

The danger is met in the first instance by providing fire-stops in 
the way of brick walls or fireproof partitions. Any openings that 
may be necessary in these partitions should be provided with fire- 
proof doors and windows. 

The spread of fire in a vertical direction is undoubtedly most 
effectively guarded against by making the floors continuous and un- 
broken, that is eliminating all openings in the floors and placing the 
necessary means of communication, such as stairways, elevators, 
pipes, shafts, belts, etc., in shafts entirely separated from the rest of 
the building by brick walls. A close attention to this detail is very 
important. In one of our early fireproof office-buildings there oc- 
curred a fire some years ago in which the greatest damage was done 
in an office two stories above the one in which the fire originated. 
The flames in the lower story burned away the woodwork casing 
around the smoke or drain pipes and were drawn up through the 
openings in the floor for the pipes, and in this way ascended to 
the upper story where they destroyed the pipe casing and set fire 
to the contents of the room. 

In this incident, too, is shown the danger in the use of furring and 
casing, especially when of wood. Air-spaces are thus formed which 
constitute channels through which fire, by creating draught in them, 
is spread. All casings, wainscoting, trim, ete., should be solidly 
backed up with some incombustible material; or in case it is im- 
practicable to so back them up, good and sufficient fire-stops should 
at least be provided at intervals. In non-fireproof buildings where 
wood floors or stud partitions are used, a judicious use of fire-stops 
is very desirable. In the spaces formed by wood floor-beams, the 
floor and ceiling act as a flue through which the fire spreads very 
rapidly ; so do the spaces between the treads in the soffits of stairs. 
In the case of wooden stairways it is very desirable that fire-stops of 
some incombustible material should be provided. Steam-coal ashes 
or similar incombustible materials placed flush with the floor beams 
make not only an excellent fire-stop by protecting the floors toa 
great extent, but serve the additional purpose of deafening or pre- 
venting the transmission of sound. In fireproof floors where wood 
flooring is used secured to wooden sleepers, it is very important that 
the space between the sleepers up to the underside of the flooring 
be filled in solidly with some incombustible material. 

Reference has already been made to the elevator shaft as a very 
frequent means of spreading fire. The shaft in its construction con- 
stitutes a flue up which a fire is drawn with great force. On account 
of the necessarily large openings at each story, particularly in the 
case of freight-elevators, the danger of communicating fires is great. 
The construction of the shaft and enclosed apparatus therefore be- 
comes a matter of great importance. The shaft walls in the first 
place should be absolutely fireproof, and constructed of incombustible 
materials. The requirements of the Department of Buildings of 
New York City, to which any construction before being approved 
for use as enclosing walls for elevators must be submitted, cannot be 
said to be too severe. These requirements are that the proposed 
construction shall practically remain intact after being exposed to a 
fire maintained for one hour at a temperature of 1,700 Fahr., and 
then subjected to a stream of water at thirty pounds pressure for 
five minutes. Any construction that is used should be self-support- 
ing. Such ironwork as is necessary for the construction of the shaft 
should be thoroughly protected by fireproof covering. No wood- 
work whatever must enter into the construction. ‘The necessary 
openings must be provided with fireproof doors. For this purpose 
the Fire Underwriters’ door is the best, although for offices and 
residence buildings it is generally regarded as impracticable on ac. 
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count of its unsightliness. Ia such cases doors and frames of metal 
or wood covered with metal, the so-called Kalimined process, which 
are now being produced in a variety of shapes and finish, can be well 
used. Door openings should be the only ones allowed in shafts. 
Where it is necessary to provide light, and it cannot be obtained by 
windows opening directly to the outer air, it can be secured by win- 
dow lights in the doors; or if that is not sufficient, by stationary 
metal sashes set in metal frames. In all cases the windows should be 
glazed with wire glass. 

What has been said of elevator-shafts applies equally well to in- 
terior light and vent shafts, except, of course, that in such cases the 
window sashes cannot be made stationary. Pipe-shafts should be 
solid for their full length. Provision should be made for expansion 
and contraction, so that the openings for service-pipes at each story 
can be completely filled up by the pipes without danger of damage to 
either pipe or partition. 

But, coming to the third division of our subject, in a closely built 
up location, no matter how much care or money has been expended 
upon a building to make it safe against fire within itself, there still 
remains the danger of fire damage, if not destruction, from the outside. 
Insurance underwriters generally regard a brick wall increasing in 
thickness from the top down as the most satisfactory protection 
against the attacks of fire from the outside. 

If a building can be enclosed in solid brick walls on all sides, 
carried 3 feet above the roof-level, it would be practically safe against 
fire from the outside. But the public is not yet ready to sacrifice 
the space necessary for the interior court-yard that would be re- 
quired for light and ventilation purposes under such conditions. 

One of the most potent natural conditions tending to augment the 
fire loss is what is known as the exposure hazard. This defines 
the likelihood of a building to become ignited by a fire from with 
out the walls. Tables of fire-loss, covering a number of years, show 
that nearly one-third of the fire-loss of the country is due to the ex- 
posure hazard. Fire is communicated from one building to another 
in almost every case through wall openings, through doors or win- 
dows, and to provide against this danger fire protectionists have de- 
voted some of their best endeavors. 

Since wall openings must normally be open more or less of the 
time either to traffic or to the passage of light, the first form of pro- 
tection took the obvious form of a sheet-iron door or shutter, ar- 
ranged to be closed at night Practical experience, however, soon 
showed that any considerable amount of heat warped the sheet-iron 
shutter to such an extent as to seriously impair its usefulness. A 
great improvement on the iron shutter came with the design of the 
tin-clad wooden shutter, a device without a superior for many forms 
of wall opening protection. As applied to the windows of mercantile 
establishments, however, the tin-clad shutter shared with the sheet- 
iron shutter several defects. It did not admit a night fire in a build- 
ing to be seen from the outside; it did not lend itself readily to the 
adaptation of devices to close the shutter automatically in the event 
of fire, and it was very unsightly. 

A substitute, which eliminates these weaknesses, besides possessing 
many added advantages, is to be found in the fireproof window glazed 
with wire-glass, set in sash and window frame covered with metal. 
This window is made in a number of different styles, some with sash 
of wood covered with metal, some with hollow sash of metal. 

Wire-glass is made either with an opaque or polished surface, and 
the wire reinforcing, embedded in the glass itself although keep 
ing the window intact against the attack of a fire of almost any 
intensity, may be broken readily by the fireman when it becomes 
necessary to enter the building or introduce a fire stream. Among 
the recent important fires showing the efficiency of wire-glass win- 
dows in reducing the exposure hazard, may be cited the Armour 
Lard Refinery, Union Stock Yards, Chicago; the Case Plow Works, 
in Racine, Wis., and the Mitchell Wool Warehouse, in Philadelphia. 
In each of these instances the spread of fire to very valuable proper- 
ties standing but a few yards distant was prevented through the 
resistance offered by wire-glass windows in the walls of the adjoining 
building. 

The walls of buildings, wherever practicable, should extend 2 or 3 
feet above the roof-level. This is absolutely essential in the case of 
parapet walls, or walls adjacent to other buildings, to prevent the 
creeping of fire along the roofs. 

Roof coverings must always be of some fireproof materials such as 
tin, iron, slate or tile, and where openings exist a filling of wire-glass 
skylights. These materials best resist the passage of heat from fall- 
ing embers, or flames lapping over the parapet walls. The tile and 
slate are slower in transmitting heat than the iron or tin, and for 
this reason perhaps, afford a better protection. 

Only the barest outline of what is essential in the construction of 
fireproof buildings has been given in the preceding paragraphs. 
To attempt more would be outside of the purpose of this paper. A 
careful application of the general principles herein mentioned will 
undoubtedly reduce the fire-hazard. This is not a mere idle state- 
ment based on deductions from laboratory experiments, but one 
confirmed as well by facts obtained from actual fires. Fires do, and 
probably always will, occur even in fireproof buildings, as it is im 
practicable if not impossible, to eliminate combustible furnishings in 
our dwellings, offices and even our workshops. In addition to the 
instances already given, others could be cited where fires originating 
in fireproof buildings have been positively confined to the lofts or 
rooms in which they started, and in which the buildings themselves 
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suffered no further injury than a discoloration of the paint, breaking 
of the window glass, etc. Such cases, it seems to me, undoubtedly 
prove that the fire-hazard is reduced by proper fireproof construction 
and added protection given. 

In closing, I think it may be said with entire justice, that in no 
American municipality has the subject of fireproof construction been 
given more painstaking study than in New York, and the results 
achieved have more than justified the labor. 

Prominent among the buildings erected in New York on which 
the imprint of the Building Department’s advice is in evidence, may 
be cited the colossal department-store of R. H. Macy & Co., the 
Chelsea Central Station of the New York Telephone Co., the Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Building, the Butterick Building, Town 
Topics Building, as also the new department-store of John Wana- 
maker and the Barclay Building, now in course of erection. 

The design of the Barclay Building realizes, perhaps, the greatest 
advance made, to date, in the elimination of combustible materials. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. | 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, SYRACUSF, N. Y. MESSRS. HENRY M. 
CONGDON & SON, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


J pHE church consists of a nave without aisles, 36’x 84’, chancel 
+ 25'x 42’, and baptistery, sacristies, ete. The choristers’ robing- 
room, east of the chancel, may be used as a chapel, a sanctuary 
and altar being screened off at its south end. 
A cloister will connect the west porch with the future parish 
house. 
The nave will seat 430, chancel 48, and chapel from 50 to 60, in 
chairs. 


DESIGN FOR A STATE COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENT. MR. FRANK 
CHOUTEAU BROWN, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE FOR DONALD DOLAN, ESQ. MR. E. G. W. DIETRICH, 
ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALL SAINTS’ CONVENT, COLNEY CHAPEL, 8ST. ALBANS, ENG. 
MR. LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT. 


Tus plate is copied from the Architectural Review, London. 


Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 
CLOISTER OF THE BENEDICTINE CONVENT, MONREALE, SICILY. 


THE SECOND CLOISTER: 8. ROMUALDO IN CLASSE, RAVENNA, 
ITALY. 


THE CLOISTER: ABBEY OF SASSOVIVO, NEAR FOLIGNO, ITALY. 
THE GREEN CLOISTER: STA. MARIA NOVELLA, FLORENCE, ITALY. 
DOME AND PORTICO: RHODE ISLAND STATE-HOUSE, PROVIDENCF, 

R. I. MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, AKCHITECTS, NEW 

YORK, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF MR. TOURTELLOTT, KANSAS CITY, MO. MR. W. W. ROSE, 
ARCHITECT, KANSAS CITY, MC. 




















TUNNELLING THE Hupson. — The idea of tunnelling the Hudson is 
by no means of recent birth. Several attempts in this direction have 
been made since 1874, when the first company to undertake the construc- 
tion of a sub-Hudson tunnel came into being. Little progress had been 
made, however, when, through an accident to the door of an air-lock at 
a critical moment, the tunnel was flooded and a number of laborers 
were drowned. The water was pumped out and work resumed, but a 
bad leak once more caused a long delay. By this time something had 
been accomplished in both tunnels, but the company had now come to 
the end of its financial resources and was obliged to order a permanent 
cessation of work. The years passed, and eventually an English syn- 
dicate undertook to complete the tunnel. In their turn they found the 
task beyond their powers. Finally Mr. Jacobs declared his willingness 
to begin where the others, defeated, had withdrawn. He and his asso- 


ciates are now satisfied that they have solved the most difficult problem 
likely to arise in this or future subaqueous tunnelwork. They have 
assuredly proved that air, if properly reénforced, will serve to stem the 
most powerful of torrents, and the demonstration of this must be said 
to mark a milestone in the march of engineering science. — From 
“* Fighting the Hudson”? in the November Century. 


Sr. CLoup. — The new architect to the domain of St. Cloud, who is 
also architect to the Chateau de Rambouillet, is taking up in earnest 
the restoration and embellishment of the park of St. Cloud, which, 
since the war of 1870, has been in a lamentable state. The fine terrace 
of the Trocadero, as it is called, has already been completely restored, 
as well as the old terrace of the palace, and basins of the fountains 
Werk of the same kind ig now being carried out in the Jardin du 
Prince Impérial, and the restoration has been undertaken of the basins 
and canals, which form an uninterrupted perspective of jets d’eau 
beneath a complete tunnel of foliage. If we cannot again have the 
old palace, which was the finest work of Mansart, we can at least have 
the gardens as they existed before the année terrible. — The Builder. 


Rorron Row. — Rotten Row, the celebrated ride in Hyde Park which 
for so many generations bas been the trysting-place of London society 
at certain hours of the day, is by no means the only road or track 
known by that name in the United Kingdom. There are scores of 
Rotten Rows, indeed, south of the Tweed, particularly in Yorkshire, 
and hundreds of them in Scotland. Among the most notable is the one 
at Glasgow, which may be described as one of the sleepiest and most 
commonplace thoroughfares of that city, but which has been known by 
that name ever since the year 1283, when it was described in the con- 
temporary records as ‘‘ Ratonraw,’’ while at the time of the Reforma- 
tion five of the canons of Glasgow Cathedral occupied “ ludgings ” in 
the street called the ‘‘ Rotton Row.’’ The Rotten Row of Glasgow, as 
well as those in the ancient burghs of Montross, Dunfermline, Aberdeen 
and elsewhere in Scotland, all of them derived their name from the 
fact that they had originally constituted the mustering ground for 
the soldiers. The old word ‘roteran” (‘‘to muster’’) still survives 
to-day in the form of ‘‘ roster?’ and in the Middle Ages a file of six or 
twelve soldiers was known as a ‘‘rot.’’ Scotch antiquarians are agreed 
that the Rotten Rows now in existence north of the Tweed owe their 
name to their having been used as the muster ground of the ‘‘ rots,” or 
squads, of city and town soldiery, and, as Rotten Row in Hyde Park 
was put to an analogous use in the days of Oliver Cromwell, who or- 
dained that nine ‘‘rots’”’ of pikes and twelve “‘rots’’ of muskets should 
constitute one company, it is evident that the famous ride is indebted 
for its name to the same derivation as the Rotten Rows in Scotland, 
and that no further account must be taken of the legend according to 
which the Rotten Row in the British metropolis is indebted for its 
name to an English corruption of the French words ‘‘ route du roi,’’ 
or “ roadway of the king.” Popular belief in this mythical derivation 
has been to a great extent confirmed by the fact that since the days of 
the Stuart kings no one has been allowed to drive down Rotten Row 
in Hyde Park except the sovereign and the Duke of St. Albans, as 
hereditary Lord High Falconer. None of the dukes of St. Albans, so 
far as I can recall, have ever made use of the privilege. But Queen 
Victoria, whenever she traversed Hyde Park on her way between 
Buckingham Palace and the Great Western Railroad terminus, where 
she took the train for Windsor, would always make a point of driving 
down Rotten Row, which is otherwise severely restricted to equestrians. 
— Marquise de Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 


Fires From Evecrric Wirinxc. — In the course of an article on this 
subject in Cassier’s Magazine for October, Mr. J. C. Forsyth says - 
‘*The ease with which an electric light or fan can be installed at any 
point in a building, or with which changes can be made in the position 
of a lamp, using for this purpose a flexible cord and connecting it to 
the most convenient source of supply, is perhaps one of the most 
common and flagrant violations of prescribed rules, As it requires but 
a short time, usually, for the insulation on this cord to become abraded, 
or so dry and hard as to break at any point where it may be disturbed, 
it can be seen that this condition is likely to result in trouble at any 
place on the circuit. The use of large copper wire and extraordinarily 
heavy fuses in cut-outs, after the fuse originally installed has operated, 
is on the same order. This can be compared in recklessness only to 
the tying-down of the safety valve on a steam boiler. A little knowl- 
edge of electricity and the laws which govern it in its application to 
power and lighting systems, well seasoned with ordinary commonsense, 
would enable almost any one to understand the average precautions 
necessary in the safeguarding of electrical wiring and apparatus, and 
if this knowledge, so seasoned, were only occasionally applied, the 
fire losses from electrical causes would be largely diminished.” 


Tue Dean anp THE WESTERNER. — Dean Stubbs of Ely told this 
story the other day, apropos of sightseeing in foreign parts: Four Ameri- 
can ladies, bearing a letter of introduction, presented themselves at the 
deanery and wanted to see the Cathedral. The letter of introduction 
was 80 exceptional, and the ladies were so charming, that the dean him 
self undertook to show them through the Cathedral. Halfway down 
the nave, they were joined by a man from Chicago, who insisted that 
he should have the benefit of the dean's explications. When they 
reached Bishop Alcock’s chapel, the dean said: ‘‘ You perhaps will be 
specially interested in this chapel, as the bishop was the author of the 
prayer ‘ for all sorts and conditions of men.’’’ Whereupon the Chicago 
man said, “Mr. Dean, I guess you know more about this Cathedral 
than I do; but I know for dead cocksure that ‘ All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men’ was written by Sir Walter Besant.’’ — Boston Transcript. 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and ead admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency ir 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen anc 
students from other colleges to enter third yea 
work, 

For catalogues and information apply to 
It. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass Institute of Technology, Boston. Mass 








CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
f1f4A* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOI 


offers professional courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. Students admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schoo Is 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitte 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Love, 16 University ot. Cc Combridge, Mass. 
SHALER, Dean 
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_ OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 7 
TE UNIVERSITY 

KF ENGINEERING 
rchitecture, Civil, Electrical, 
ineering, and in Ceramics. 
address, 

HOmPsON, Columbus, Ohio. 


N.Y. 
TVERSITY 
E OF ARCHITECTURE 
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Offers four-year couraés i 
Bed Mining E 
ation free. For informati 














“ITHA 


Offers t a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch. ; also a two-year special course 
with certificate. 


' 


NEW YORK 
THe SOCIETY OF BEA UX-. ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 

open to draughtsmen and students of any city mod 
elled on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 

For information ap ply to the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Education, 3 East 38d St., New York City. 


an PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
t TN NIVERSIT Y OF PENNS Y L- 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Four-YEAR Course (Degree &. S. in Arch.). 
GRADUATE YEAR (Degree AZ. S. in Arch.). 
Two-YEAR SPECIAL COURSE (Certificate). 

College Graduates are granted advanced 
standing and qualified draughtsmen admitted 
to the Special Course. 

The University offers also four-year courses 
in CiviL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, leading to the De 
grees of B. S. in their respective subjects. 

For full information address: DR. J. H. 
PENNIMAN, Dean, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
WW: ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING ANI 
ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a four-year course in Architecture, leading 
to a degree of B.S. in Architecture. 

Sollege Graduates admitted to advanced standing 
or as special students. 





FREDERICK M. MANN, Professor. 





Don't Trust to the Iron Worker 





If you want the structural steel work properly protected 
from rust, specify 


Durable Metal Coating. 


See that it is put on—and satisfaction is assured 
For booklet write 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 


59 Market St., Chicago 


45 Broadway, New York 








FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform al) labor and furnish all mate 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRI?GES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
iace the construction of any proposed new work 
nder ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
mnected with the work. To such parties we wil! 


irnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
e have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


Omamental Iron and Bronze, 








“ TH AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


THE Five ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE 
PY 
WILuiaAM R. WaRE 


Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 
Text and Plates, 86 pp , 9x12 Price, $3.00 — 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS 


BOOKS: 
‘Norman Monuments of Palermo and 


Environs 


or Plates, folio and text Price, $10 00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY. 


B? C KS: : 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price, $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, 


B OOAS: 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 
104 Plates : 10/7 x 1419’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 


OBER: ERT C. FISHER & CO. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 108 East Houston STREET 


Established 1830. New Yore 
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Ball Bearing Hinges 


In Wrought Bronze and Steel 
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ALL FINISHES 
Our new Catalog can be had for the asking 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. C 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
79 Chambers Street, NEW YORK 





CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH CoO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IF 








DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (tron Furred) 


Ti ASTD EAD cimor cozrvearp 


RPlain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS, 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, $. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hetels, 
write te the sele makers. 
fHE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








IVIINERAL WOOL em 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Semples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 











a 
Saaecnda 


MANUPACTURERS, 


TH H. B. SMITH CO. wpa teat, 


New York. 


Steam and Water 





Heating Apparatus, 








Estasuisuep 1853. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA. 








q@ After all there is no test like the test of time. 


Roofs covered with 


“ Taylor Old Style” roofing tin have outlasted every possible objection and 


every possible competition. 


They are still there, and actual, tangible evi- 


dence of the enduring qualities of “Taylor Old Style” tin on the roofs 


N. & G. Taytor Co. 
Established 1810 
PHILADELPHIA 





Arrow, 


“Tt aint the name that makes the tin good 


It’s the tin 


that makes the name good.” — Rufus the Roofer, in October 





“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


tt 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 





» THE.. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 





The “ARCHITSCT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has bi. . established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English 1d. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the lIast six 
weeks’ issues. e 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months, 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildings can 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. 











80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 


wear VANES, 


CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEw YORK. 











BARGAINS 


We have a few incomplete sets of the 


Imperial Edition of the American Architect 


for the years 1893, 1894 and 1895 which we will sell at a bargain. 
These are not second-hand copies, but fresh and perfect copies from our own stock-room. 
Each copy contains, besides the black-and-white illustrations, a single gelatine print. 
Each copy was published at twenty-five cents, but we will sell each lot as it stands for $5.00. 
Supplying each customer with the fullest of these incomplete lots in stock at the time of receiving his 




























































order. 
The shortage runs from one to six or eight issues: for instance 
One lot A. 1894. Short one print. E. & O. E. 
Four lots B. * o too. * “ 
One lot C. " “ two issues. ” 
- . “ ““ ‘w ““ “ 
our lots D. S1X 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
T hical I verti 
opographic ndex of Advertisers. 
[For pagination, see Alphabetical Index on Cover 2.] 
CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. NEW JERSEY. NEW YORK. 
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Stamped Steel 
Ceiling, Sidewall 


etc., has held its place in the 
| front for years. It has no equal 
| in construction or design. 
Catalogue and prices furnished 
upon request 


“The Kinnear & Gager Co, 


| Manufacturers 
| 

















(New Plant) 236 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Eastern Warehouse and Office 
No. 125 Broad St., Boston 











CORRECT TIME 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 
dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 

Self-Winding Tower Clocks. No heavy weights. No 
stopping by storms. 

Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 
Buildings, Etc. 


20,000 in Use Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Co., 141 Franklin St., Boston 





a») SE oe 
LOCKER NARRAGANSETT MACH. C0; ~—oR 
BOX 24,PROVIDENCE, R. 1.) WOOD 








[Now Ready: The Second Uolume of the “Topical 


Architecture’’ Library} 





‘Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10in. x 14} in. 


Uniform with the first volume |“ /talian Renaissance 
Doorways’’| of this Library 


MARCH 22, 1902 


THE next time you pass along the streets of one of our 
large cities, note what rapid progress is making in the use of 
wrought-metal grilles, screens and gates of various kinds for the 
ornamental protection of doorways and the window-openings 
of lower stories. 

The great interest shown in this particular form of artistic 
artisanship just now is our reason for devoting the second 


volume of this Library to door and window grilles. 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth 
In Portfolio " 





American Architect Company 
211 Tremont St., Boston 








CopE OF PRACTICE 


FOR SUBzESTIMATING AND SUB= 
CONTRACTING - 


Adopted by the Master Builders’ Association of the City of 
Boston, Aug. 2, 1894. 











ARTICLE I. 


Obligation of Principal Contractor to Sub- 
Contractor. 

A principal contractor is under obligation to 
treat upon an equal basis all estimates which he 
“receives ” prior to putting in hisown bid. Es- 
timates must be considered as “ received ”’ when 
they come into a principal contractor’s posses- 
sion, either by his direct solicitation or by being 
accepted by him. The opening of a bid, knowing 
it to be uch, constitutes receipt of the same. 

A principal contractor is under no obligation to 
use a bid which he has not solicited, accepted, or 
received, but if he does not wish to use the esti- 
mate of a sub-bidder he should decline it, if prof- 
fered personally, or should return it unopened if 
sent to him by mail or otherwise. The retention 
of a bid should be construed as a receipt of the 
same. 

* * * * » + * . * * * 

A principal contractor, when making up his 
estimate, is not entitled to receive bids from sub- 
contractors if he is at the same time making him- 
self their competitor by figuring their portion of 
the contemplated work. It is legitimate for a 
principal contractor to figure all portions of 
work, depending upon no one for what are usually 
known as sub-estimates, but it is not legitimate 
for him to receive bids from others for sub-work 
if he is himself figuring those portions inde- 
pendently. 

ARTICLE II. 
Award of Sub-Contracts. 


The principal contractor having been awarded 
a general contract should immediately award the 
sub-contracts to the lowest bidder ineach branch. 


ARTICLE III. 


Penalty for not Awarding Contract to Lowest 
Sub-Bidder. 

A principal contractor failing to award a sub- 
contract to the lowest sub-bidder to whom he is 
under obligation as previously provided should be 
liable to pay damages to the said lowest bidder, 
in amount not less than ten per cent of the 
amount of the estimate. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
principal contractor from liability to discipline 
under provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of 
this Association. 

* * *~ * * * * * * . - 

ARTICLE V. 
Payments to Sub-Contractors. 

Unless the contracts made with sub-contractors 
otherwise provide, payments during the progress 
of the work should be made by the principal con- 
tractor to the sub-contractors upon the same 
basis of payment, in relation to amount of work 
permereee. as is prescribed in the contract made 

y the principal contractor with the owner. 

Final payment to a sub-contractor should be 
considered as due at the expiration of thirty days 
after the completion of his work and its approval 
by the architect or owner, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the sub-contract or agreement. 

* * * » * * + * * * * 


ARTICLE VII. 


Obligation of Sub-Contractor to Principal 
Contractor. 

Should a sub-contractor refuse to contract at 
the amount of the estimate he has given toa prin- 
cipal contractor who has used the said estimate 
in good faith, he then should be liable to the said 

rincipal contractor for damages in amount not 
ess than the difference between the amount of 
the estimate which was submitted by him and 
the amount at which the principal contractor 
may be obliged to contract the work. 

Payment of such damages will not relieve the 
sub-contractor from liability to discipline under 
provisions of Article X of the By-Laws of this 
Association. 

* 7 * * * * * * * * +o 


ARTICLE X. 
Bids to Architects or Owners. 

When bids for separate departments of work on 
a building are solicited by the architect or the 
owner, they should be submitted with the under- 
standing that they are direct estimates, for which 
direct contracts are to be made by the owner with 
the lowest bidder, and no other disposition of 
such bids should be permitted without consent of 
the bidder submitting the same. 

Sub-bids should be given only to the principal 
contractors who are estimating the work in 
question, and should not be left with architects 
or owners for the inspection and information 
of principal contractors. Sub-contractors must 
understand that bids thus left with architects or 
owners are in great danger of losing their confi- 
dential character, and that if they so leave them 
they cannot claim protection or redress under 
the first article of this Code. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Members of this Association having sub-con- 
tracts to let, or material to buy, should, as far as 
may be consistent with business principles, deal 
only with members of the Association, or at all 
events give their fellow-members an opportunity 
to compete, and ther give them the preference, 
other things being equal. 

All bidders should take cognizance of the 
danger they may be subjected to through the 
practice, so prevalent in “ome architects’ offices, 
of making change. ir plans or specifications, or 
in both, during the progress of estimating. Cor- 
rection of this pernicious practice can only be 
obtained through refusal by contractors to esti- 
mate under such conditions. 


A true copy. 
Attest: WM. H. SAYWARD, 
Secretary, M. B.A 
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—where the air is strongly impregnated 
with salt, poor tin is most unsatisfactory. 
Architects, builders, contractors and roofers 
will find in U.S. Eagle N M (new method) 


ternes and in 


ternes the best roofing 


material to resist this rust-producing 
atmosphere; most satisfactory in results; easi- 
est to work because of their perfect black plates, 
their very heavy coating of pure tin and new lead, 
and the thorough hand-work that produces them. 


S. Eagle NM 


(NEW METHOD) 


ad (VIF Ternes 


are so much superior to all other brands, we would like to 
place a sample in the hands of every architect, contractor 
and roofer who is not acquainted with this great advance 
in roofing. Free, prepaid, on request. Our products are 
for sale by all first-class wholesale metal houses. 


“A Fifty Year Roof,” a manual of terne manufacture and hand-book 


of roofmaking—an art booklet—free, if you write to 


W. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, Carnegie Building, Pittsburg 


AMERICAN TIN PLATE CO., Battery Park Bidg., New York 








“Renaissance Doorways”’ 


ITALIAN 


104 Plates, 10” x 14{” 


Uniform with the second volume [“ Door and Window Grilles’ | 
of the Topical Architecture Library 


PRICE: Bound in Cloth. $7.50 
In Portfolio 6.50 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 





Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


BY a 
R. GUASTAVINO « - .« Architect. | Price, Paper Cover - - 30 Cents, 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO, 





[Now Ready: The Second Volume of the 
‘Topical Architecture’’ Library] 


“Door and 
Window Grilles” 


104 Plates: 10 in. x 14% in. 


Uniform with the first volume {« /t 


Renaissance Doorways”’| of this Library 
MARCH 22, 1902 
The next time you pass along the streets 
one of our large cities, note what rapid progress 
is making in the use of wrought-metal grilles, 
screens and gates of various kinds for the orna- 
mental protection of doorways and the window 
openings of lower stories. 
The great interest shown in this pa 
form of artistic artisanship just now is our rea 
son for devoting the second volt F tl 
Library to door and window grilles. 
Price: Bound in Cloth ‘ ‘ $7.50 
In Portfolio. ‘ ‘ 6.50 


American Architect Company. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston 
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‘The Georgian Period” 


Tuis publication, which now consists of eleven Parts, contains over 
two hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred and fifty text- 
cuts, and four hundred and four full-page plates, of which over one-third are 
gelatine or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and 
great usefulness. 


The matter illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. ‘ : ? : . Date 1803-12 
Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ‘ ; : . , : . “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. [a 6+ oe oe. “ 1% 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. a ee a * Wee 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Paa . . «© «© «© «© | - Te 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . . «© «© «© «© «© «© “ Pe 


and others. 
CHURCHES 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; oth ny oo ~ 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ee ee . 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va... ; Vs , : : “ 1767 
ee a ee * a 


Se. Paue Ghandi, ow Youk, Ni-¥. 0. =e we ew lw “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. ee ee ee er ee “ 1729 
First Church, Hingham, Mass. . .- «© + «© «© «© “ 1681 


St. John’s Chapel, New York, N.Y. . . % wld 4G “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. 7 Cn a “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa . - -© «© «© . * 17588 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ " “ 1700 
and others. 
IMPORTANT HOUSES 
Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . .  . 2 Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . ~. «© «© «© © «© 2 o Tia 


Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. ‘ ; ‘ , ; ‘ “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D. C. . ; ; : ; ; '. , “ 179- 
Mappa House, — Re a ae! Oe eee od “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ‘ tere Se ee Le’ Se te - 
Mount Vernon, Va. , ; ; : , , : ; , - te 


and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 
views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways . . . . . . 67 Subjects 
Staircases oe ee eee eee ee bey 
Mantelpieces . pi she we a ee ; . 89 
ee he -w - tele Eos “cae, a ae 
Fanlights. .  . See ee ee ee es 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 





Witrarp L, Capen. aor Gra, 7, Maxson, Gen’ Supt. TH E ° KON ITE co., LTp., 


H. DuRANT CHEEVER, 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 
253 Broapway, NEw York. 
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Technical work, like 
architectural draw- 
ing, requires careful- 
ly graded pencils of 
uniform quality such 
as Dixon’s. Ask for 
booklet 14 J. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY, Jersey City, N.4. 
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«- WATER .. 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger,as from steam. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty, as in 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 401Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Montreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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FIRE PROOF 
WIRESGLASS { 








BIN DIN G. 


The Standard Binding of the American Architect is a Cloth binding, which varies in color for the several 
editions, as follows: — 

For the Regular Edition - - - - - 

66 ‘© International Edition ~ ~ ~ Blue. 


Maroon. 


The REGULAR EDITION is bound in Semi-annual Volumes. 
The INTERNATIONAL EDITION is bound in Quarterly Volumes. 

The price for binding is $2.00 per volume, Semi-Annual or Quarterly. Any variation from our standard 
practice will entail an increased charge. 

In every case the Plates are bound all together at the back of the volume to which they belong—the Double 
Plates being mounted upon guards. 

Volumes sent to us for Binding will be treated according to this system, unless instructions of a contrary 
nature are given at the time the work is placed in our hands 








_“HITCHINGS” 
PERFECT SASH OPERATING 
APPARATUS 


Aline of heavy sash 100 feet 
— in length can be easi- 
ly operated from one 
a withour 

atented 
WORM and 
GEAR. Used 
by the leading 
Railroads, 
Factories, 
Mills, Green- 
houses, etc. 
Send four cts. 
for illustrated 
catalogue. 





HITCHINGS @ Co. 


HORTICULTURAL DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Established 1844 


233 MERCER STREET - - 


NEW YORK 





mxen RED PAINT 
Guaranteed the cheapest, most durable and 


absolutely the best for Buildings, Structures 
and all work that needs paint. 


MEANS & THACHER, 6-8 CUSTOM HOUSE ST., BOSTON 








Sole Manufacturers. Sample and prices on request 











QUICK AND EASY RISING HAND POWER 
BELT POWER AND ELECTRIC 


ELEVATORS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
KIMBALL BROS, CO., 1014 9th St, 
Council Bluffs, lows. 
KIMBALL ELEVATOR CO.,141 Vincent 
St. , Cleveland, 0 
New York Office, 120°C edar St. 





Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety .,,, 
Treads 4m, Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 


or CEMENT, new or old 


dreds of thousands in use 





Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses, It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362-19 











Butcher's 
Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for 

FLOORS, Interior Wood- 
work and Furniture 

Sq Not brittle; will neither 







scratch nor deface like shel- 

lac or  varnich. Is not soft and sticky like 

beeswax. Perfectly transparent, preserving 

the natural color and beauty of the wood. 

Without doubt the most economical and satis- 

factory PotisH known for Harp Woop FLoors. 
For sale by dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET tellirg of the many advan- 
tages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH 





The BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atiantic Ave., Boston 























LLL 
Metal Skylights 


that positively will not leak, drip, sweat or 
burn; self-ventilating. All about them in 
our Illustrated Catalogue—free for the 
asking. Shall we mail it to you? 


E. VAN NOORDEN CO. 


944 Massachusetts Avenue 


BOSTON, MASS. 











a sitar site 
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JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the best made and the quickest working. All 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 


is our Extra Quality SASH CORD 


The colored spot is our trademark 
Samson.Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 











WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING “ANCHOR BRAND” PAVING 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFC. CO., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 





RANE VALVES 











ELECTRIC HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


WILLIAM E. QUIMBY 
[Incorporated ] 
141 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
EDWARD YEOMANS SAFETY ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1141 MONADNOCK BLDG. 303 MAGAZINE ST. 





The Felt Buffer 


in the bottom of the Introstile fits closely to the floor and keeps out 
noise, dust, odors and draughts. 
Investigate the Introstile—the perfect door strip. 
Send for circular. 
The Introstile @ Novelty Co. 
Marietta, Ohio. 


ee eee ee 














STEEL FILES FOR ARCHITECTURAL PLATES 


Incombustible, convenient, durable and finished. 
Send for Booklet 542, illustrating new styles. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 


ASPHALT Roors,” 
SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265 BROADWAY - - New YorgE. 


cS 


SIDE WALLS 


Hak aoe 5 
WAINSCOTING. 


TELEPHONE - 46 16" ST 


P/NEW YORK METAL CEILINC CO. 


537-559-541 WEST 24" ST. NY. 





























Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 24. 


**CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @2 BURNHAM CO., 
2133 Broadway - = = #£=New York City. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughteman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York Orry. 














Economical 
Durable 
Attractive 


Union Brass Works Co. 
Charlestown, Mass. 


A. ws HACEN co. 


Modern Laundry Machinery 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











media yy dr.. Pres. JNO. J. DUFFY, Geni Mer. 
AS. H. CROMWELL, Viee-President 


The Lafayette Mill and Lumber Co, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds and Lumber 


Lafayette Ave. and P.B. & W. R.R. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Connections 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 
New and Spacious 


Hardware Store 
4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 





Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 





154 Gifford Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


clients. 
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As laid by us in The Reid Memorial Library, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A_ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 
or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


Bow Were « oe 8 eee 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia. . . . . , 724 Chestnut St. 
GROSS. 2 cw ew ee ee 150 Lake St, 
es 6 a 6.6 « Sn 411 No. 84 St. 
San Francisco . . . . 509-511 Market St, 


London, Eng. . . The B. & 8. Folding Gate 
Co., 19 to 21 Tower St., Upper St. 

Martin's Lane, W. €. 
Raltimore . . . . . . 41 South Liberty St. 
Boston os 8 . . . 282 Summer 8t. 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 229 South Meridian St. 











“THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA” 


The Five Orders of Architecture 


By WILLIAM R. WARE, Professor of Architecture, Columbia University 


Text and Plates, 86 pp., 9x12”. 


Price, $3.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COPIPANY, Boston, Publishers 























our pamphlet No. A 112A, entitled 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








VENTILATION 


By many people ventilation is regarded as a luxury, rather than a necessity. A crowd and bad 





air are looked upon as inseparable, and, with old-fashioned methods of ventilation, they are. 
However, such air is dangerous to health and, moreover, may be avoided by the application of 
engineering skill. We have designed and constructed more heating and ventilating equip- 
ments than any one else in the world and we offer you the benefit of our experience. Send for 


** Mechanical Ventilation and Heating ’”’ 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating and Mechanical Draft Apparatus, Steam Engines and Electrical Machinery 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 

Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 
international Edition, per year in advance 16.00 

> - quarterly - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 


(Monthly) 


Subscription $3 per year 


a@-Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 
Advertising Agents: 

New York City :— 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
Agents at Large: — 


M. F. Dyer, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sails,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 

advertisements : — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Cadell, F. BE. 
Charles J. Jager Co. 
Jorath. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Morse, Williams & Uo. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
J.C. Pearson Company. 
Redding, Baird & Co. 
Smith & Anthony Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Benedict & Burnham. 
Folsom Snow Guard Oo. 











New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Sayward, William H. 
ae ihdi if well established, no 
Send description, state 
real estate in any part of the country. Write to-day. 
T7Z7UR GEFL. BEACHTUNG.—Ein im Rheinland 
kant wuenscht die Fabrikation eines lohnenden 
mit genauen Calculationen & evtl. Muster unter 


Pitt, Wm. R. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
matter where it is or 
LY price, and learn how. I 
usiness can also sell improved 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 117 North American Bldg., Phila. 
f4{ (Deutschland) in der Naehe grosser Industrie- 
Bauartikels aufzunehmen & evtl. vorzuegliche Pa- 
No. 494t an G. L. Daube & Uo., Koeln erbeten. 


Ryan, William Curtis. 
what it is worth. 
residence and business 
WANTED. 
stuedte ansaessiger Grubenbesitzer & Cementfabri- 
tente, resp. Licenssen zu erwerben. Gefi. Offerten 
1452 





WANTED. 
ESIGN ER.—Wantedatonce. First-class designer, 
capable of handling Spanish Renaissance. Refer- 








ences: Edw. A. Schilling, Peninsular Bank Buaild- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 1453 
PERSPECTIVES 
Wy 4s. COLOR, pen-and-ink. Terms moderate. 
\ W. Stanton Robinson, Postal Telegraph Build- 
ing, 253 Broadway, New York. 1452 
WANTED. 


NGINEERING POSITION.—Structural engineer, 

shortly at liberty; buildings of all classes, indus- 
trial plant and mill buildings a specialty. Just com- 
pleted an extensive plant. Address “‘ Randolph,” 
this office. 1453 





WANTED. 

OSITION.—An éxperienced architect, good tech- 
P nical education, good designer, having done fine 
work, able to give a long list of references of work 
executed, would like a position. Take charge of an 
office or find a good outside man he can guarantee to 
back up with excellent work. “Frenchman,” care 
American Architect. 1452 


te the largest and finest 
ta 


Removal — lue Print Es- 


ment in the world. 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO., 
44 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








W. P. Marble & Co. 
BRASS FINISHERS 


15 Chardon St., Boston 
Telephone Connection 


Estimates furnished for all lines of Brass 
Work. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S pHoTOGRAPH SERIES 
———————— J OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








PESsPectivEs RENDERED 
IN PEN-aAND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 





Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 

110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 

878 Boylston 8t., Boston Flood Bidg.,San Francisco 

1128 Walnut St.,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 











CRANE FITTINGS 











BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Reported fer the American ArchRect and Bullding News. ) 
Although a ¢ portion of the building intellé 
i aus thet 4 corvespondonte, chs ode. 


tat 
eat ropa , 
sare greasy Savize So Soosive solmtery infer 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Anadarko, O. T.—Plans have been received for the 
new court-house and jail for this county. The 
drawings show these buildings to be of a magnifi- 
cent style of architecture, classic in type, both 
sightly and substantial structures. The court- 
house will cost $30,000 and the jail $20,000. 


Attleboro, Mass. — Last year a site on N. Main St. 
for a library was given the town by Joseph Lyman 
Sweet, with the understanding that a library should 
be erected within three years, at a cost of not less 
than $25,000. This sum has now been subscribed. 


Boston, Mass.— The Boston Bar Association is 
considering the expediency of acquiring quarters 
of its own which might accommodate its library 
and als> furnish alunch-room. It seems probable 
that a strong effort will be made to carry out some 
plan which will make the library of the association, 
which has already grown to be one of some import- 
ance, more available to the members, and also to 
give to the association a somewhat more social 
aspect, such as is the case with the bar associations 
of other leading cities. 

Press reports state that improvements will be 
made in the business property numbered 944 to 948, 
corner of Washington St., owned by Rachel Prager. 
The plans by J. A. Hasty, call for an entire new 
front for the first and second stories. The building 
has a frontage of 40 feet, and is four stories high. 
It is understood that the space above the stores 
will be finished for light manufacturing business. 


Brookline, Mass. — Foundations are in for a six- 
apartment house to be erected in Linden P1., near 
Perry St., for F. F. Whittier, of Boston. The build- 
ing will be constructed of brick and stone, three 
stories high, and cost $22,000. George W. Watson 
is the arehitect. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— For the building of a new armory 
for Troop C, at Bedford Ave. and President St. ths 
Armory Board has recommended an appropriation 
of $500,000 by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.— Judge W. P. Bynum, of Char- 
lotte, has given to the University of North Carolina 
$25,000 with which to erect a gymnasium on the 
University campus as a memoria! to his grandson. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Carnegie Library trus- 
tees have adopted the ground plan for the library 
for which excavations are now being made in this 


eity, and all plans are now complete for carrying | 


forward the work, and a large force of men are 
employed excavating and laying the foundation. 

The Stonefort Land Co wiil begin at once the 
erection of a five-story building on Market St., cost- 
ing $60,000. It will be occupied exclusively by 
Trotter Bros., wholesale grocers. 

Chicago, 111. — Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. have se- 
cured a strip on the west side of the river south of 
W. 18th St. and will erect a warehouse to cost $500,- 
00 

Plans are under way by the West End Woman's 
Club for the erection of a model clab-houee for the 
members. The building will cost $25,000 and occupy 
a lot in Washington Boulevard whicb has a frontage 
of 75 feet and a depth of 131 feet. It is proposed to 
make the building a centre of intellectuality, with 
hall and committee room privileges for other organi- 
zations of women interested in educational, philan- 
thropic and religious affairs. 

The American Radiator Co. has begun the con- 
st ustion of a handsome bu lding on Michigan 
Boulevard, between Peck and Eldredge Courts. 
Plans for the building have been completed by 
Architects Holabird & Roche. The front will be of 
an attractive design and will be carried out in light- 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
colored pressed brick. The building will cost $75,- 
000, and will be completed within three months. 
The F. W. Wolf Co. will erect a six-story manu- 
facturing building, 76’ x 104’, adjoining its present 
plant at 139 Rees St. It will be of mill construction 
and cost $80,000. 


Claremont, N. H.—The Library Building Com- 
mittee have let the contract to James L. Dean, of 
this city, and George H. Faller, of Hartford, Vt. 

Cleveland, 0.— Deputy City Treasurer Thomas 
Monks bas received the first installment of the gift 
of Andrew Carnegie to establish branch libraries in 
this city. This first installment of the $250,000 was 
for $75,000, and is intended to pay for the branches 
on Woodland Ave. and at the corner of Willson 
Ave. and Marquette St. 


Clinton, Mass. — The building which Mr. Frank T. 
Holder has offered the Historical Society will be a 
memorial to his parents, Mr. and Mrs. David Holder, 
for many years residents of this place. Sketches 
approved call for a building 48’ x 64’, two stories 
high, of brick with granite trimmings and terra- 
cotta pillars and fireproof. Mr. Holder proposes 
giving to the society his collection of e+ 
statuary and Indian relics, valued at $30,000. The 
cost of the building is estimated at $50,000, and as 
Mr. Holder proposes to give a sum sufficient for its 
perpetual maintenance his entire gift is estimated 
at $150,000. 

Colorado City, Col.— George M. Bryson, architect, 
has completed his preliminary plans for the new 
Carnegie Library building, and his sketches have 
been approved by the members of the Library 
Board appointed by Mayor Henry Ellithorpe. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Building Committee of the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College met recently 
to discuss and pass = plans and specifications 
for the new textile building to be built at College 
Station, for which there is a State appropriation of 
$50,000. The plans adopted are by Architect 8. Er- 
rine, of Greenville, 8. C. 


Denver, Col.— Secretary Thomas C, Knowles of the 
Denver Vocal Society has a plan for the erection of 
an auditorium for Denver which he will present at 
the next meeting of the Society. He has secured 
an option on the old Evans property at the corner 
of 14th and Arapahoe Sts. for a lease and proposes 
to raise the money for a $100,000 auditorium by 
popular subscription. 

Detroit, Mich.— The construction of the new labo- 
ratory for Parke, Davis & Co., at the foot of Me- 
Dougall Ave., has been commenced. It will be a 
substantial brick structure, 200 x 220’, three stories 
high, and will cost $100,000. Donaldson & Meier 
are tbe architects. 

Jos. E. Mills has commenced plans for a terrace 
of eight dwellings on the corner of Seward and 2d 
Aves., to be modern in all respects, each provided 
with a separate farnace. The cost is estimated at 
about $17,000. The owner’s name is withheld for 
the present. 


Dover, N. H.--The Public Library trustees havé 
decided to advertise for bids for the construction of 
the proposed new Carnegie Library just as soon as 
Mr. Olmsted, the landscape-gardener, who has been 
here looking over the Hale lot for the purpose of 
locating the building, submits his report. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. — W. I. Zitterell, of Webster City, 
has the contract to erect a five-story hotel, 100’ x 
140’, for the Crawford Realty Investment Co., at 
$153,000. When completed, it will be leased and 
managed by Harry C. Tremaine, of Algona, 

| Gonzales, Tex.— A new city-hall and fire.station is 

to be erected here. 


| Hudson, Wis.— The Carnegie Library committee 
| has awarded the contract to Peter Kirscher & Son 
for the library building. The price ie $9,250, which 
does not include the heating plant. 
Ithaca, N. ¥.— The Department of Railway Engi- 
neering of Sibley College has received two substan- 
tial gifts of money for the ereetion of a laboratory 
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Architects, Attention! 


E know your clients will be pleased and satisfied if you will recommend 
and specify CALIFORNIA REDWOOD for both Exte- 
Its Beauty, Durability and Clear- 





rior and Interior Finish. 
mess are forceful reasons why it should be used, 
When once in place stays put. 
appreciate its wonderful, exclusive and matchless properties. 

A large assortment always on hand. 


right. What more can any one ask? 


Bartlett Lumber Company 


Room 409, 53 State St. 


Telephone 1911 


Main 


It will last for centuries. 


The Lumber must be used in order to fully 


Stock right, quality right, prices 


BOSTON, MASS. 














Manufacturers of the best grade of “State of 


ROCKLAND-ROCKPORT LIME COMPANY 


Plants Located at Rockland, Rockport and Thomaston, Maine 





oe rene erent mine 


ees ee, 
Rail shipments made direct from works to 
any point PSI Se eee 






This Company owns and has in com- 
mission six steel barges and an ocean 
going steel tug, by means of which the 
New York Market is promptly supplied 
with fresh lime atalltimes .... . 


Prompt shipments also made in cargo lots to 


any port on the Atlantic coast . . . . . 
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ROCKLAND, MAINE 
° Greenpoint Avenue and Newtowne Creek, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Orders for both rail and water shipment will receive prompt and careful attention 












BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Adwance Rumors Continued.) j 
for that department. H. H. Vreeland, President 
of the Interurban Street Railway o., of New 
York City, starts the fund with $1,000. M. N. 
Forney, of New York, a well known consulting | 
railway engineer, has also promised a large gift. 
The plans call for a hall of experimental engineer- 
ing and a locomotive laboratory adjoining. The 
buildings will cost between $10,000 and $15,000. 
Jamaica, L. I.—The city of New York has pur- 
chased from the Jamaica Heights Improvement Co. 
twenty-two and three-quarters acres, known as the 
Vanderbergh farm, located on the east side of | 
Flushing Ave., between the villages of Jamaica 
and Flushing, for the purposes of the Health De- 
partment. A hospital for contagious diseases for | 
the Borough of Queens and a laboratory for the | 
manufacture of antitoxin and for bacteriological | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Lexington, Va.— The contract for the new science 


hall to be erected on the grounds at Washington 
and Lee University was let during the week. The 
site has already been graded, and the foundation 
laid. The plans by T. C. Link, of St. Louis, call 
for a building in the Colonial style of architecture 
harmonizing with the main college strueture. The 
donor of the building desires to remain unknown, 


and all that can be eaid is that he is a Chicago 


banker. 


Manchester, Mass.— Harry Moran, of Rockland, 


Me., is to take charge of the erection of the million- 


dollar summer cottage here for Henry Frick, the | 


steel king of Pittsburgh. 


Manchester, N. H.— Plans have been filed for the 


new State armory on Pleasant St. 


experiments for the city of New York will be| wanistee, Mich.—The Library Board has awarded 


established. 


Kaukauna, Wis.—There is the not unusual trouble | 
in getting a site for the proposed Carnegie Library. | 


Laconia, N. B —The will of the late Dr. Ossian W. | 


the contract for the building of the Carnegie Li- 
brary to Nelson & Hanson, of this city, for $33,176 
The plans were prepared by Architect Harvey, of 
Port Huron. 


Goss provides $10,000 for the erection of a suitable | Menominee, Mich. — Kk. M. Garthwait, of Chicago, | 


building on the lot, at Lakeport, where the home- | 
stead of Dr. Goss stood, to be known as the Ossian | 
Wilber Goss Reading-rooms, for the free use and | 
enjoyment of the general public of Lakeport. The 

trustees are empowered to erect this building ata 
cost not to exceed $8,000, the income of the re-| 
mainder to be used in maintaining the reoms. They | 
are also autborized to aceept gifts or bequests of 
money, books, papers, ete., for the benefit of the 
institution or for the erection of additions thereto. 


Lansing, Mich. — Contractor Sylvester Burd, who 
broke ground for the Carnegie Library July 31, 
expects to have the building finished by February 
1, two months 800 er than the contract calls for. 
Lawrence, Kan.—The library designed by Vr. Ber- 
linghof will be built by the contractor Geo. H. | 
Shaul, of Seneea. 


Lewiston, I T.— Architect I. J. Galbraith, of Spo. | 
kane, has drawn plans for the new $10,000 Carnegie | 
Library building to be erected at Lewiston, Idaho. 


has the contract for the new library building which 
Augustus Spies is to present tothe city. The foun 
dations will be laid this fa)l and work on the super- 
structure will commence in the spring, Complete, 
the library will cost $30,000. It will be of Bedford 
stone, and after plans furnished by Patton & Miller, 
of Chicago. 


Milford, N. H.— There will soon disappear one of 


the old landmarks which, from early history, has 
been identified with this town’s growth and pros- 
perity. A fine, three-story brick block will be 
erected here by C. H. V. Smith. The fact that 
applications for rental purposes are being con- 
stantly received shows the need of a structure of 
this kind, which will soon take the place of the 
ancient buildings. 


| Milwaukee, Wis. — The Wisconsin College of Phy- 


sicians and Surgeons has bought a lot adjoining and 


intends next year to build an addition which will | 


cost not less than $40,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Nashua, N. H.— The joint committee of the city 


council and the board of education bas awarded 
the contract for building the new high schoo) tothe 
Nashua Building Co., for $49,980. 


New Orleans, La.— Work on the foundation for 


the addition to the Lane Cotton Mills has begun. 
The present Lane Mil! occupies the square bounded 
by Cadiz, Valence, Tchoupitoulas and Water Sts., 
but owing to the rapidly increasing business is 
entirely too small. The new mill will occupy the 
square bounded by Cadiz, Jena, Tecboupitoulas and 
Vater Sts. It will be two stories, 1*0’ x 300/, fire- 
proof, aud thoroughly ventilated. The roof over 
the second floor will be glass, which wil! act both 
as skylight and ventilator. AJ] possible effort will 
be made to complete the mill and bave it in opera- 
tion by January 1. It will cost $75,000 and the 
machinery as much more. Extensive improve- 
ments will be made in the present plant of the 
company, just as soon as the new structure is com- 
pleted. 


New Rochelle, N. Y.— Charles Henry Niehaus, the 


sculptor, has purchased property here and will 
build a residence and studio. Mr. Niehaus was 
educated at the Royal Academy of Munich, and won 
the first medal ever given an American. 


Omaha, Neb. — Bonds for $45,000 have been issued 


and sold for the erection of two new engine- houses. 


Palo Alto, Cal.— By unanimous vote of the Board 


of Trustees of the Palo Alto Library, the plans 
submitted by Dodge & Dolliver, of San Francisco, 
were accepted August 10. The new library, the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie, will cost $10,000, and will 
be built on the corner of Bryaut St. and Hamilton 
Ave. 


Paxton, I11.— The corner-stone of the Carnegie Free 


Library building was laid recently. 


Peoria, 111.—Plans have been prepared for an apart- 


ment building to be erected by J. M. Sholl on 
Morton St. The structure will contain six flats of 
six rooms each and will be built of pressed brick, 
with stcne trimmings. It will be three stories in 
height and will contain all the latest improvements, 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
The estimated cost ie in the neighborhood of $25,- 
000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Work bas begun on the erec- 
tion of the $150,000 warehouse for freight aud mer- 
chandise at 15th and Carpenter Sts. forthe Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co The building will be three 
stories high, and will extend 398 feet along the 
south side of Carpenter St. from 15th to 16th Sts, 
Roydhouse, Arey & Co. are the contractors. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— A permit has been issued by the 
Pittsburgh Bureau of Building Inspection to C. Sun- 
stein & Son, distillers, for the erection of a brick, 
stone and terra-cotta warehouse on Ist and 2d Aves., 
between Smithfield and Wood Sts., 2d Ward, to cost 
$100,000. The building will be eight stories high, 
and will have a front on eaeh of the avenues. The 
old structures on the site have already been razed 
and work on the new one wil! be prosecuted with- 
out delay. 

Portland, Me.— William J. Ryan, of this city, the 
best known blind man in Maine, is working in 
every way, by the giving of concerts and by the 
making of personal appeals to the people of Maine, 
in behalf of a proposed home for the blind people 
of the State, thoroughly industrial, and designed to 
help them to earn their own living. 

Portsmouth, N. H.— Plans have been approved for 
a naval prison to be erected at the navy yard. It 
will be of brick, with stone trimmings, and havea 
fireproof interior of concrete and steel construction. 
The architecture is of mediwval castle style. The 
structure will comprise the administration building 
and two adjoining wings. 

Rangeley, Me.—It is proposed to erect a library 
building here, costing about $6,000, and townspeople 
are asked to subscribe $2,000 in material, labor or 
money. Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble is at the head of the 
movement, a number of other summer visitors also 
being interested. A lot on W. Main St., opposite 
the town house, bas already been bought as the 
proposed site. 
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A. C. FAIRCHILD, Pres. 


PASSAIC STEEL COMPANY 


Gro. H. BLAKELEY, Chf. Engr. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
Passaic Kolling Mill Company 


J. B. Cooxg, Sec. and Treas. 


Manufacturers, Contractors and Engineers for all kinds of 


Structural Steel Work for Buildings 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Application. 


Main Office and Works, Paterson, N. Jd. 


Boston Office, 81 State St. 


New York OMee, 5 Nassau 8. 
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Santa Cruz, Cal.— The City Council bas awardeda 


Santa Monica, Cal.— At a recent meeting of the 


Saunderstown, Conn. — Efforts are being made by 





Rockville. Conn.—The contract for the George 
Maxwell Memorial Library calle for the completion 
of the building in December, 1904. It will, it is 
said, be one of the handsomest structures in the 
State and will cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. 

Rumford Falls. Me. — Mr. John W. Burrowes, of 
Portland, has the contract to erect the Carnegie 
Library. Work has already begun. 

Salem, Mass.—It is reported that Cleveland & Bro., 
of Houlton, Me.phave bought the wharf property 
in Lafayette St., adjoining their present produce 
store. The firm will demolish the old stable, which 
has been a landmark for years, and erect a three- 
story block to contain three stores and four tene- 
ments. The property has a street frontage of 100 
feet and the lot contains 10,000 feet. 

Rev. N. B. Fisk, pastor of the Lafayette Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has bought the Foster 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
estate, corner of Holly and Lafayette Sts. It is 
reported that some time in the future a new church 
edifice may be erected on that corner and the house 
moved to the Holly Street lot in the rear. 


contract for the construction of a new library 
building, to cost something over $18,000. It is to 
be completed within six months. 


Board of Library Trustees several plans were con- 
sidered for the new Carnegie Library, the most 
desirable one being that of the Pomona Library, 
presented by the secretary, D. G. Holt. 


the cottage people and summer guests generally to 
seeure a new library building, as the Willet Li- 
brary with its 1,600 volumes has far outgrown its 
present cramped quarters. The Misses Carpenter 
have given a lot suitabie for building a library 
upon, and efforts are being made to raise funds to 
erect the building. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Gov. Dockery has approved the 
purehase of the Magnolia property here, on which 
it is proposed to erect a State school for the blind. 
An appropriation of $120,000 has been made by the 
Legislature for the erection of said building. 


Stonebam, Mass.— Work has begun on the Carnegie 
Library at Maple and Warren Sts., Loring & Phipps, 
architects, Boston. The stack-room, practically 
fireproof and separated from the main building by 
a steel fireproof shutter, will accommodate 20,000 
volumes. 

Tacoma, Wash.— Knowell Bros. have a contract to 
build a four-story brick apartment-house for F. B. 
Cole. The contract price is $22,000. 

Temple, Tex.— Mr Carnegie agrees to give an addi- 
tional $5,000 for the library here. This will com- 
plete the library in first rate style. The building 
was really a $15,000 structure from thestart. The 
work will now be pushed with all energy, so that 
by early fall it will be ready for occupancy. 





Utica, N. Y.— Frederick H. Gouge is at work oni 
the plans for the new office-building to be erected 
by the Commercial Travelers’ Mutual Accident | 
Association of America on the site of the old Butler 
Bank, 70 Genesee St. 
been completed or adopted. They call for a five- | 
story structure. | 

Vancouver. B. C.—J. B. Blanchot, architect of | 
Spokane, has completed the plans for the new | 
addition to the St. Paul Hote). The cost will be | 
about $40,000. } 

Vermilion, 8. D.— A Sioux Falls architect has com- 
pleted the plans for the Carnegie Librarv to he 
erected this vear. The building is to be 40’ x 52’, 
one story high, with basement. 

Waco, Tex.— All bids on the building of the Car- 
negie Library were too high, in view of the sum in 
hand for the erection of the building, and Chair- 
man W. H. Hoffman, of the building committee, 
thinks a change of plan will be made 


| Waterville, Me.—The contract for the construction 


of the Carnegie Library building has been awarded 
to Horace Purinton & Co. for $17,943. 

West Huntsville, Ala.—Miss Virginia McCormick, 
of Chicago, has given the Presbyterians of this 
place $2,000 to be expended in the erection of a 
parsonage, library and social hal! adjoining their 
new church. 

Wilmette, I11.— Like many otber places this town 
has had serious contention over the selection of 
the site for the $10 000 Carnegie Library building. 


The drawings have not yet | | 





Winchenden, Mass.—The question of a Public 
Library had reached such a stage rome time ago 
that some of the promoters favored a plan to com- 
municate with Andrew Carnegie to see what could 





} 











be done in the way cf procuring a library for tbis 
place. The plan was abandoned Jater, as it was 
learned that the great philanthropist did not look 
with favor on towns which were prospering and yet 
were not able to lay by a pittance for the founding 
of these institutions, and the question went by 
default; but the present renewal of the agitation, 
the friends of the cause say, will bring about better 
accommodations, with a new library building in the 
near future in Winchendon. 


STABLES. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— De Kalb Avre., nr. Evergreen Ave., 
two-st’y bk. stable & loft, 59’ x 100’, gravel roof; 
$8,500; o., L. Meyer, 1000 Broadway; a,, W. Debus, 
808 Broadway. 

Ocean Parkway, nr. Avenue C, one st’y & loft fr. 
stable, 32/ x 32/; $1,200; o., E. Gaus, 342 Vernon 
Ave.; a., J. 8S. Kennedy, Temple Bar Building. 

New York, N. Y.— Sullivan St., Nos. 96-1€0, six- 
st’y bk. & st. stable, 70’ x irregular x 100’ & 129/7/, 
asphalt roof; $60,000; o.. Austin Leake, 234 Spring 
St.; a.. J. B. Franklin, 335 Broadway. 

Twelfth Ave., Forty-seventh St., Forty-eighth St., 
1}-st’y bk. & concrete stable, 100% x 150’, plastic 
slate; $8,000; 0., Estate of Bradish Johnson, 39 
Cortlandt St.; a., James W. Cole, 403 W. 5ist St. 

E. Ninety-fourth St., No. 303, two-st’y bk. & at. 
stable & office, 20’ x 95’; $5,000; o., Rapp Construe- 
tion Co., 315 E. 94th St.; a., Henry Falle, 315 E. 
94th St. 

Wainut Ave., nr. 140th St., 2 one-st’y bk. stables, 
35/ 81" x 86/54" & 11/8’ x 35’, peak slate roofs; $17,- 
500; o., Central Union Gas Co., 138th St. & Walnut 
Ave.; a., E. L. Spencer, 138th St. & Walnut Ave. 








COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 

[At Colorado Springs, Co).)} 

Competitive designs for the $60,000 Carnegie Li 

brary building will be received by the Board of 

Directors of the Colorado Springs Free Library up to 
November 1, 1903. 1452 





PROPOSALS. 


TEAM-HEATING PLANT. 

[At Fort Greble, R. I.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames St., 
Newport, R.I. Sealed proposals for installing steam 
heating plant in guard-house, Fort Greble, R. I., will 
be received here until October 30.1903. Informa- 
tion furnished on application. CAPT. H.O. HODGES, 
JR., Q. M 1452 








LECTRIC ELEVATOR. 
[At League Island, Pa.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 


| until November 7, 1903. for an electric elevator 


for building No. 25, Navy Yard, League Island, Pa. 
Appropriation $3,000. Plans and specifications wil] 
be furnished by the Commandant of the naval station 
named or ean be seen at the Bureau. MORDECAI 
T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 1453 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar. 
chitect, Washington, D. C., October 14,1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 15th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including plumbing, 
heating apparatus, electric wiring and conduits) of 
the U. S. Post-office, Custom-house, etc., extension 
of Jacksonville, Florida, in accordance with drawings 
and specification, copies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Custodian at Jacksonville, 
Fla., at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1453 
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PROPOSALS, 





LTERATIONS. 

[At Fort Morgan, Ala.) 
Fort Morgan, Ala. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived antil Noyember 9, 1903, for constructing 
extension to and alterations in guard-house here, 
Information furnished on application. A. D. RAY- 

MOND, Q. M. 1452 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D.C., October 15th,1903 Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P.M. on the 8th day of December, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus) of the U. S. Post-office at Meriden, Connecti- 
cut, in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office, or at 
the office of the Postmaster at Meriden, Conn., at the 
discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 

KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1453 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., Oetober 14, 1903. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 3 o’clock 
P. M. on the 16th day of November, 1903, and then 
opened, for the construction (including plumbing and 
heating apparatus) of stable and laundry building, 
U.S. Bureau Engraving and Printing, Washington, 
D. C., in accordance with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect, 1453 


OSPITAL AND STEWARD’S QUAR- 
TERS. 

[At New Bedford, Mass } 

Office Constructing Quartermaster, 209 Thames St., 

Newport, R. I. Sealed proposals will be received 

here uatil November 11, 1903, for constructing 

frame hospital and frame hospital steward’s quarters 

at Fort Rodman, New Bedford, Mass. Information 

furnished on application. CAPT. H. C. HODGES, 
Jr., U.S. Infantry, Q. M. 1453 


HURCH. 
[At Dutton, Ont.) 
Proposals will be received until November 15 
for erecting a Presbyterian Church. F, W. DRAKE, 
Secretary. 1454 
EMENT, STONE, ETO. 
[At Fort Menroe, Va. 
Engineer Office, U. S. Army, Room 2, Custom-house, 
Norfolk, Va. Sealed proposals for furnishing and 
delivering Portland cement, broken stone and lumber 
at Fort Monroe, Va.. will be received here until 
November 23, 1903. Information furnished on 
application. E. EVELETH WINSLOW, Capt., Engrs. 
1454 


EATING. 

(At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until November 21, 1903, tor a heating system for 
the new naval prison, navy vard, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Plans and specifications will be furnished by the 
bureau upon deposit of $5 as security for their return 

MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bureau. 

1454 


UILDING. 
B [At New Orleans, La.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until November 28, 1903, for constructing a brick 
and steel building for shops and offices at the naval 
station, New Orleans, La. Appropriation, $70,000. 
Plan and specifications can be seen at the Burean, or 
will be furnished by the commandant of the navy yard 
named upon deposit of $10 as security for their re- 
turn, MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Boreau. 

1454 


LUMBING. 

[At Portsmouth, N. H.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until November 21, 1903, for a plumbing system 
for the new naval prison, navy yard, Portsmouth, 
N.H. Plans and specifications will be furnished by 
the bureau upon deposit of $5 as security for their 
return. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, Chief of Bu- 

reau. 1454 


OCK GATES, VALVES, ETC. 

(At Nashville, Tenn.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Nashville, Tenn, Sealed pro- 
posals for construction, delivery, etc., of 4 pairs steel 
lock gates, filling valves, etc., for Locks A and No. 1, 
Cumberland River, will be received here until No- 
vember 9.1903. Information furnished on applica- 

tion. CLINTON B. SEARS, Lieut. Col., ——. 

2 


PROPOSALS. 


| 

(oust BRIDGE. 
[At Kansas City, Kan.) | 

Office of County Clerk, Court-house, Kansas City, | 

Kan. Sealed proposals will be received at this office | 
until November 9, 1903, for furnishing and ereet- 

ing a steel bridge across the Kansas River at 5th St., | 

said city. Plans, specifications, forms of bids and | 

necessary information may be obtained at this office. | 
Each bid must be accompanied by a certified eheck 

in the sum of one thousand dollars. FRANK HOL- | 

COMB, County Clerk. 1452 


acne 
{At Columbus, O.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Memorial | 
Association of Franklin County, O., until October 
31, 1903, for performing the labor and furnishing | 
the necessary materials to erect Franklin County | 
Memorial Building on building site located on E. 
Broad St., near 5th St., Columbus, O., according to 
the plans, descriptions, bills and specifications, pre- 
pared by Frank L. Packard, architect, which are on | 
file at the office of the association, Koom 1210 New 
Hayden Building located at 16-18 E. Broad St., Co- | 
lumbus, 0., and open to public inspection at the 
above office between the hours of 8 A. M.and5 P.M. 
on all working days, until the date of letting. Plans 
are also on file at the Columbus Builders’ exchange 
and at the office of the architect. By order of the 
Memorial Association of Franklin County,O. N. B. 
ABBOTT, Chairman. 1452 
— 


[At Monroe, La.) 

Bids will be received antil November 2, 1903, 
for the erection and entire completion of a market- 
house building by the city of Monroe, La., according 
to plans and specifications prepared by L. M. Weath- 
ers, architect, of Memphis, Tenn., which can be had 
from J. M. Breard, chairman public building com- 
mittee, Monroe, La., and also at the office of L. M. 
Weathers, architect, Room 25, Cotton Exchange 


Building, Memphis, Tenn. J. M. BREARD, Charr- | 
man Public Building Committee. 1453 
HURCH. 





[At Columbia, 8. C.} | 

Proposals for the erection of a $49,000 church will | 
be received until November 1 by the building com- 
mittee of St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Chureb. F P. 

MILBURN, architect, Columbia. 1452 | 


PROPOSALS. 


URNITURE. 
[New Capitol for the State of Minnesota.) 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


Sealed proposals in duplicate will be received at 
the office of the Board of State Capitol Commiesion- 
ers, No. 512 Endie»tt Building, St. Paul, Minn., until 
12 o’clock noon on the Ist day of December, 
1903, for the furniture, carpets, draperies, shades 
and miscellaneous furnishings for the new State 
capitol building at St. Paul, in aceordance with the 
drawings and specifications, which may be seen at 
the office of the Board and at the architect’s offices 
on and after this date. Copies of said drawings and 
specifications may be obtained from Cass Gilbert, 
architect, No. 524 Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
or 79 Wall St., New York City, upon payment of the 
cost of such reproductions, and a deposit of $100, such 


| deposit to be returned to the bidder upon return of 


the drawings and specifications. Each bid must be 


; accompanied by a certified check for asum not less 


than five per cent of the amount of the bid, payable 
to the order of said Board, as a guarantee of good 
faith. The right is reserved to reject any and all bids 
and to waive any defect or informality in any bid, if 
it be deemed in the interest of the State to do so 
Proposals received after the time stated will be re- 
turned to the bidders. Proposals must be made on 
printed forms, which will be furnished by the Board, 
and must be inclosed in envelopes, sealed and marked 
“Proposals for Furniture and Furnishings for New 
Minnesota State Capitol at St. Paul,” and addressed 
to ths Board of State Capitol Commissioners. For 
Board of State Capitol Commissioners CHANNING 
SEABURY, Vice-president. St. Paul, October 6, 1903 
1452 


ene EXCHANGE. 

[At Governor’s Island, N. Y.} 

Sealed proposals will be received here until No- 

vember 9, 1903, for constructing a post exchange 

and gymnaeium. Information furnished on applica- 
tion. T. NORMAN, Q. M. 1452 


ee 

[At Windom, Minn.) 

John A. Brown, County Auditor, invites the eub- 

mission of detailed plans and specifications for the 

proposed new court-house until November 17 the 

cost, constructed and furnished, not to exceed $50 000. 
1452 








RICHEY, 


Borden and Review Aves. 


Cast and Wrought 


(IRON 
BRONZE @ 
BRASS 


Architectural 


STAIRS 

ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 
WINDOW WORK 

GRILLES 

ENTRANCE DOORS 
COUNTER SCREENS 
MARQUEES 

ETC. 


ETC. 


This Bronze Elevator Enclosure, Hanover 
National Bank, James B. Baker, Architect, 


Executed by 


BROWNE & DONALD | 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Architects, Attention 
j 


Have you seen that clever 


new book which we have just issued, ad 


illustrating and describing a distinctively 


new line of high grade I5 Vols. L 5 Dols. 
Office, Bank and Library ! 


‘ Steel Filing Devices N 


combining beauty and strength, “the Armor Plate of Modern Business”’ ? C 


If you are interested write now for copy, and note possibilities in 


together with 


this line. 


Remember we make anything in Sheet Steel. A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“Topical Architecture” 
The Berger Mfg. Co. . 
CANTON, OHIO 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 
211 Tremont ,St. 























Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


fu Lithography 
Deliotype 
Color Printing 
Photogravure 
Maps, Plans, ete. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 
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' JNO. WILLIAMS 
BRONZE FOUNDRY AND worxs “ROUCHT 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Laid Like Ordinary Corrugated Iron 
Then Cemented on Both Sides 


LIGHT, CHEAP, MOISTURE AND ACID PROOF 


The Brown Hoisting Machinery Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURG 














NEW ENGLAND MATERIAL-MEN AND CONTRACTORS. 


ARO MIT Fee, t DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHICSUPPLIES. 
Drawing Tools —, 'ROBEY-FRENCH CO 
34 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
G. G. LEDDER, Cameras. 


9 Province Court, Boston, Mass PHOTOGRAPHY 
ARTISTIC Wine & METAL : = 
” WORKS. LEON E. DADMUN, 
169 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
E. PERCY OLIVE, 
44 Washington St., Boston. 
Tel. 1333-3 Richmond. 
N. L. STEBBINS, 
132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PLASTERERS. 

GALLAGHER & MUNRO CO., 

} 166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
PORTABLE OVENS. 


H. A. JOHNSON & CO 
224 State St., Boston. Mass. 


MORSS & “seen 
75-81 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
SLUE PRINTING. 
B. L. MAKEPEACE, 
345 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Pa ee 
38 Broad , Boston. 
PARKS & a 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


BUILDINCS TORN DOWN, 
A. A. ELSTON & CO., 
166 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. | 


CONTRACTORS & BUILD- 
ERS. 


McKAY & WOOLNER, 
19 Harvard Place, Boston, Mass. 


| 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bidg., Boston. a . SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE CO 


_DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. | y8 Chauncy St., Bost 


A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO., 
2 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
ELECTRICAL SONTRACT- GILBRETH veer Yeas GRANITE 
Park Row Building, New York. 
eEuT CO. ELECTRIC EQUIP- 176 Federal St., Boston. 
280 Devonshire St., Boston. __STABLE FIXTURES, 


FIRE-ESCAPES. 
B 
STANDARD FIRE-ESCAPE & MFG VANE Women STALL & 


120 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 53 Elm St., Boston, Mass. 


MARBLE DEALERS. STAINED CLAS. 
COLUMBIAN MARBLE REDDING, BAIRD & CO 


A IN 9 ; 
Pm. n> ag G co 83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
STONE CARYIRO AND MOD- 
LLING. 


| ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
234 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 








186 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
MORRILL & WHITON CON.- HUGH en 
Gna STRUCTION CO., 48A Sudbury Street Boston. 
1 St., Boston, M ° 
___35 Federa oston, Mass TELEPHONES. 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS. —— 


HARRY ELDREDGE GOODHUE, adeees COUCH CO. 


23 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. (Send for Circular A.) 
MODELLING AND RNA- TILES & FIREPLACES. 


MENTAL PLASTER. eee ae 
G . CRAWLEY & SON, 
SLEEP, ELLIOT & KING CO., 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


351 Cambridge St., Boston. 
ORNAMENTAL PLASTER- WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
INC. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 


om §Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176°Federal St., Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 





HERBERT FOWLE, | 
43 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 


ee 





- CODE OF ETHICS... 


“* | Prepared in Conformity with the 

xe Best Standards of Practice, and 
AY Recommended to its [embers by 

“s the Boston Society of Architects, 

| WAR see wee ee eens 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1 
- + 1895. .- 


SecTion 1. No Member should enter inte 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

» 

SecTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 


SECTION 3. No Member should be a party te 

a building contract except as “‘owner.”’ 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shonid guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

oa 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SecTIon 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
wi hout ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

. 

SecTION 8. It is unprofessional to attemp‘ 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Membes 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

6 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or fot 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

oe 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt te 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 


* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete ip 
amount of commission, or offer to wurk for 
less than another, in order to secure the work 

+. 


SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter inte 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
eperations which he may undertake. 

« 

Spcrion 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes 
sienal education and render al! possible hbe!r 
te juniors, draughtsmen and students 
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The Northwestern 


Terra-Colta Co. 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


Architectural 
Terra-Cotta 


CHICAGO 





PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


@—= OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 





OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS3% 
WALDo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 


BOOKS: 


“Monumental Staircases,” 
40 Gelatine Piates on bond paper, 9’ x 11”, 


In Envelope. Price, #5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT CoMPANY, Publishers. 


BOOKS: 


“* Renaissance Fireplaces.” 
40 Gelatine Plates, on bond paper, 9’ x 11’, 


In Envelope. Price, $5.00. 





advertise in 


the 


American Advertisers 


who wish to bring their specialties before British readers should 


New Year’s Double Number or rue 


BUILDING NEWS 


The most widely circulated professional journal. 














The rates are most moder- 


ate and an insertion ensures a publicity obtained by no other professional 


medium. 


The New Year's Double Number will be published on January 1, 1904, 


and will sell at the ordinary price of fourpence. 


As a medium for reaching 


the whole of the Architectural Profession, as well as the Build- 
ing, Engineering and Allied Trades, it is unrivalled. 


Send a post-card at once for rates as only a limited amount of space can 


be reserved. 


Address the Advertising Manager, 
House, Clement's 


Inn Passage, 


BUILDING NEWS, Clement's 
STRAND, LONDON, W. C 
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ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O............. 
ARTISTIC WIRE AND METAL 
WORKS. 
Mores & Whyte, Boston...........0+ 
ART METALWORK. 

Art Metal Construction Co., ome 

RI, Fes Bevecescecnvesesses 

ASPHALT. 

Neuchatel Asphalt Co., New York... 
ASPHALT ROOFING. 

Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co., N. Y. 
BLUE PRINTS. 

Makepeace, B. L., Boston............ 

Moss, Chas. E., Boston..............+. 

Parks & Jeeves, Boston......... 

Spaulding Print Paper Co., Boston 

edcndescoresssessoescosscceed (cow) 

BRASS FINISHERS. 

Marble Co., W. P., Boston............ 
BRONZEWORK ?Ornamental). 

Richey, Browne & Donald, aang 

Island City, N. Y. 

Tyler Co. , The W. 8, c leveland, 0. 

Winslow Bros. Co., The, Chicago, 111. 
BUILDINGS TORN DOWN. 

Elston & Co., A. A., Boston.......... 
CAPITALS (Carved). 

QO. T. Nelsen Oo., The, Columbus, Ohio 


CARVING. 


Waddell Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CEMENT. 


Alsen’s Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 


DEAPENING QUILT. 


Kinnear Mfg. Uo., 


Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 
DOORS (Steel Rolling). 


e, Columbus, O. 


Atlas Cement Co., New York......... DOORS, WINDOWS, ETC. 
CLEAN-OUT. . 
Craig, David, Boston...........+....+. Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., Boston... 
CLOCKS DRAUGHTSMAN. 
: E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


CONSERVATORIES. 
t-} WAITER. 
Lord & Burnham Oo., Irvington-on- 
SS SR ROMR A TR oe a mend. W-9., Boston 


CONTRACTING. 


Flynt Building & Construction Co., 
Palmer, Mass 


Blodgett Clock Co., Boston........... 
Howard Clock Co., The E., Boston.... 


PD cccsseseses 


ay id > INSTRUMENTS. 
. G. Ledder, Boston, Mass........... 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
Erickson Electric Equipment Co., 


Rutan, William L., Boston........... ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
McKay & Woolner, Boston........... 
Rutan, William L., Boston............ ELEVATORS, ETC. 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Morse, Williams & Co., Philadeipbia. 
Whittier Machine Co., Boston 

ELEVATORS (Foundry). 

Northern Engineering Works, De- 


CORDAGE. 
CRANES. 


troit, Mich 








Samson Cordage Works, Boston. .(eow) 


Northern Engineering Works, De- 
troit, Mich.. .. 


CUPOLAS (Foundry). 
Northern Eugfnediing Works, De- 


troit, Mich ...... 








Jager Co., Charles J., Boston 


— w Supply & Repair Co., New 


ELEVATOR SIGNALS. 
Herzog Teleseme Co., New York 
CUTLER PAT. MAILING ‘SYSTEM. ENGINEERS. 
Cutior Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 





ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAN SYSTEM. 

Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston, Mass.. 
FAUCETS (Combination). 

Union Brars Works Co., Boston....... 
FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Construction Co., James- 

SUIT BG Bianceds varscevueds seneccces 

FILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 
FIRE-ESCAPES. 

Standard Fire-escape & Mfg. Co., Bos- 





FIREPROOFING. 
Associated Expanded Metal Co., New 


York . 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., The, 
ST iiahe's sedis 56 6066 Gees 200060 
i “aNe" Fireproofing Co., Pittsburg, 


PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O 
PLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT. 

Northern Engineering Works, De 
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